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Introduction 


The  President  s 

Report 

C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 


The  year  1990-91  will  be  remembered  by  observers  of 
fiscal  affairs  in  North  Carolina  as  the  most  difficult  in 
decades.  The  recession  drained  more  from  state  revenues 
than  anyone  had  predicted,  so  that  as  the  year  progressed 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  other  state  enter¬ 
prises  were  continuously  making  increasingly  painful  bud¬ 
get  cuts.  These  developments  tested  the  mettle  of  our  16 
chancellors  and  their  staffs,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  they 
performed  exceedingly  well. 

The  experience  gained,  I  regret  to  say,  will  prove 
useful  in  the  current  year.  Our  appropriations  from  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  summer  of  1991  for  the  year 
1991-92  were  short  of  what  we  need  to  continue  univer¬ 
sity  operations  at  levels  previously  authorized  (See  BUD¬ 
GET).  This  is  a  reflection  of  pressing  demands  from  all 
quarters  for  scarce  state  revenues,  not  a  signal  that  our 
legislators  are  retreating  from  their  historic  policy  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  recognizing  it 
as  one  of  our  state’s  incomparable  assets. 

As  the  economy  of  the  state  improves,  I  will  be  asking 
for  restoration  of  the  cuts  that  caused  the  first  general  rise 
in  UNC  student-faculty  ratios  in  18  years,  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  of  a  favorable  hearing  at  the  General  Assembly  once 
state  revenues  are  stronger.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  wait  for  recovery  to  address  the  critical  capital  needs  of 
UNC  campuses.  Our  construction  plans  suffered  a  double 
blow  in  the  1991  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Not 
only  were  no  funds  appropriated  for  new  buildings  in 
1991—92,  but  the  legislature  also  canceled  capital  funds 
appropriated  earlier.  No  campus  of  the  University  has  broken 
ground  on  a  state-funded  building  since  1988.  To  appreci¬ 
ate  the  hardships  incurred,  one  need  only  ponder  the  age  of 
our  institutions,  the  extraordinary  enrollment  growth  on 
some  campuses,  and  the  demands  on  research  and  aca¬ 
demic  facilities  dictated  by  rapid  advances  in  technology. 

The  University  is  advocating  the  issuance  of  state 
bonds  for  new  capital  projects.  The  timing  could  be  quite 
good:  currently,  interest  rates  are  low  and  we  are  in  a  buyers’ 
market  for  builders.  A  large  construction  campaign  of  the 
kind  I  envision  would  also  be  a  spur  to  the  state’s  economy. 

We  had  very  good  news  concerning  the  quality  and 
numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  the  University  last  year  (see 
the  table  on  page  2).  Enrollment  rose  by  2.2  percent  to 
144,432.  Freshmen  entering  in  the  fall  of  1990  were  the 
first  to  fall  under  the  minimum  admission  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  new  standards 
are  already  showing  results.  For  the  first  time  ever,  fresh¬ 
men  enrolling  on  each  of  the  16  campuses  had  average 
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Ten-Y  ear  Record:  Enrollment  and  SAT  Scores 


Campus 

Fall  1980 

Enrollment 

Fall  1989 

Fall  1990 

%  Chan 

1989-90 

ge 

1980-90 

Appalachian  State  University 

9,794 

11,501 

11,483 

-  0.2 

+  17.2 

East  Carolina  University 

13,165 

16,029 

16,500 

+  2.9 

+25.3 

Elizabeth  City  State  University* 

1,488 

1,771 

1,804 

+  1.9 

+21.2 

Fayetteville  State  University* 

2,465 

3,034 

3,337 

+  10.0 

+35.4 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

5,467 

6,536 

6,515 

-  0.3 

+  19.2 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

4,910 

5,343 

5,481 

+  2.6 

+  11.6 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts** 

438 

507 

486 

-  4.1 

+  11.0 

North  Carolina  State  University 

21,169 

26,209 

26,683 

+  1.8 

+26.0 

Pembroke  State  University 

2,301 

3,081 

3,133 

+  1.7 

+36.2 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

2,099 

3,265 

3,271 

+  0.2 

+55.8 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

21,205 

23,414 

23,674 

+  1.1 

+  1 1.6 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

9,383 

13,222 

14,323 

+  8.3 

+52.6 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

10,390 

11,584 

11,892 

+  2.7 

+  14.5 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

4,696 

7,003 

6,978 

-  0.4 

+48.6 

Western  Carolina  University 

6,459 

6,134 

6,222 

+  1.4 

-  3.7 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

2,220 

2,684 

2,650 

-  1.3 

+19.4 

TOTAL 

117,649 

141,317 

144,432 

+  2.2 

+22.8 

Campus 

Average 

Fall  1980 

Freshman  SAT  Scores 

Fall  1989  Fall  1990 

%  Chan 

1989-90 

ge 

1980-90 

Appalachian  State  University 

894 

967 

956 

-  1.1 

+  6.9 

East  Carolina  University 

87  4 

873 

874 

+  0.1 

0.0 

Elizabeth  City  State  University* 

560 

729 

737 

+  1.1 

+31.6 

Fayetteville  State  University* 

587 

689 

774 

+  12.3 

+31.9 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

667 

787 

779 

-  1.0 

+  16.8 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

624 

722 

743 

+  2.9 

+  19.1 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts** 

912 

1003 

975 

-  2.8 

+  6.9 

North  Carolina  State  University 

1004 

1055 

1053 

-  0.2 

+  4.9 

Pembroke  State  University 

784 

808 

832 

+  3.0 

+  6.1 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

896 

991 

996 

+  0.5 

+  11.2 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

1064 

mi 

1112 

+  0.1 

+  4.5 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

920 

920 

933 

+  1.4 

+  1.4 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

949 

961 

960 

-  0.1 

+  1.2 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

848 

903 

926 

+  2.5 

+  9.2 

Western  Carolina  University 

821 

843 

851 

+  0.9 

+  3.7 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

643 

685 

701 

+  2.3 

+  9.0 

UNC  Average 

903 

947 

958 

+  1.2 

+  6.1 

'Includes  Graduate  Center  students  taught  by  faculty  from  other  UNC  institutions. 
"College  students  only. 
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SAT  scores  exceeding  700.  Over  the  past  decade  the  scores 
on  four  of  our  five  traditionally  black  campuses  have  risen 
by  more  than  100  points.  The  most  extraordinary  progress 
was  registered  at  Elizabeth  City  State  University  and 
Fayetteville  State  University,  where  scores  have  risen  dra¬ 
matically  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  University  continues  to  win  research  grants  in 
record-breaking  amounts.  At  last  count  (for  fiscal  1989), 
UNC  ranked  fourth  among  public  university  systems  in 
attracting  research-and-development  funds  from  the  federal 
government.  This  is  a  notch  ahead  of  the  previous  year,  a 
result  of  passing  the  University  of  Illinois  system.  Still  ahead 
of  us  are  systems  in  California,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  year  just  ended,  “sponsored  program”  awards 
rose  by  12.6  percent  to  $313  million.  This  is  almost  triple 
the  total  of  only  a  decade  ago.  Of  special  note  is  the  award 
of  a  five-year  federal  grant  totaling  $18  million  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  The  largest  grant 
on  record  to  a  UNC  institution,  it  will  go  to  establish  a 
regional  center  to  help  six  Southeastern  states  improve  their 
public  schools. 

Last  year’s  report  necessarily  focused  on  athletic  mat¬ 
ters  because  problems  uncovered  in  an  investigation  of  one 
program  revealed  a  need  for  more  diligent  trustee  oversight 
on  all  campuses.  Some  unfinished  business  during  1 990- 
91  concerned  coaches’  contracts.  The  Board  of  Governors 
established  standards  to  be  met  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  new  contracts,  and  mandated  that  trustees  approve  the 
contracts  before  they  can  be  considered  valid. 

At  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Board  of  Governors 
unanimously  elected  Samuel  H.  Poole  as  its  sixth  chairman. 
W.  Travis  Porter  was  elected  vice  chairman  and  Charles  Z. 
Flack,  Jr.,  secretary.  In  March,  the  General  Assembly 
named  16  people  to  four-year  terms  on  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors.  Seven  were  incumbents:  Poole,  Porter,  J.  Earl 
Danieley,  Charles  D.  Evans,  Betty  R.  McCain,  Priscilla  P. 
Taylor,  and  Joseph  E.  Thomas.  The  nine  new  members  are 

C.  C.  Cameron  of  Charlotte,  Alexander  M.  Hall  of 
Wilmington,  J.  Ward  Purrington  of  Raleigh,  Marshall  A. 
Rauch  of  Gastonia,  Benjamin  S.  Ruffin  of  Winston-Salem, 
Joseph  H.  Stallings  of  Raleigh,  Thomas  F.  Taft  of 
Greenville,  H.  Patrick  Taylor  ofWadesboro,  and  Barbara 

D.  Wills-Duncan  of  Raleigh. 

In  August,  member  emeritus  William  A.  Johnson 
retired.  Bill  was  the  board’s  second  chairman.  His  strong 
leadership,  his  high  standards,  and  his  dedication  to  our 
University  were  great  assets.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
we  lost  other  valuable  members  of  the  board  whose  terms 
expired.  They  included  Irwin  Belk,  Wayne  A.  Corpening, 

J.  Aaron  Prevost,  Louis  T.  Randolph,  Dr.  Joy  J.  Johnson, 
and  Gus  H.  Tulloss.  The  loss  of  so  many  experienced  and 


talented  members  presents  a  great  challenge  to  our  board. 
Provisions  of  the  law  that  permit  some  members  to  con¬ 
tinue  serving  in  an  emeritus  capacity  once  their  terms  expire 
are  a  great  help.  Last  year  former  chairmen  Robert  L.  Jones 
and  John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  joined  Philip  Carson  as  members 
emeriti.  New  legislation  will  also  enable  us  to  keep  the 
service  of  Governor  James  Holshouser  as  a  member  emeri¬ 
tus.  In  addition,  legislation  passed  in  the  1991  session  adds 
to  the  board,  as  a  non-voting  member,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Association  of  Student  Gov¬ 
ernments,  currently  Mark  Bibbs. 

A  splendid  member  of  the  board,  Louis  Randolph, 
died  shortly  after  he  had  served  19  years,  the  maximum  he 
was  allowed.  Louis  cared  deeply  about  the  work  of  the 
board  and  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  especially  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  His  presence  and  counsel  are  missed. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  got  a 
new  chancellor  near  the  close  of  the  year.  He  is  Samuel 
Schuman,  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  May. 
Schuman,  a  graduate  of  Grinnell  College,  earned  a  Ph.D. 
in  English  at  Northwestern  University.  He  was  48  when  he 
assumed  his  duties  at  Asheville  on  July  1 ,  and  had  been 
vice  president  of  Guilford  College  since  1981.  Schuman 
took  over  from  Interim  Chancellor  Roy  Carroll,  who 
served  for  a  year  with  the  dignity  and  distinction  he  brings 
to  all  assigned  tasks.  Roy  has  returned  to  General  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  resume  his  duties  as  vice  president  for  planning. 

While  Roy  was  away,  Judith  Pulley  served  as  interim 
vice  president  for  planning.  Judith  came  to  General  Ad¬ 
ministration  from  Appalachian  State  University,  where  she 
was  associate  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs.  She 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  staff,  and  in  June  I 
appointed  her  associate  vice  president  for  academic  affairs. 

Two  other  women  joined  the  senior  staff  at  General 
Administration,  replacing  officers  who  left  us.  In  August  I 
appointed  Mary  E.  Wakeford  assistant  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs.  She  has  assumed  many  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Donald  Stedman,  who  was  a  valuable  member  of 
the  General  Administration  staff  for  12  years  until  he  left 
us  for  the  deanjhip  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Several  years  ago, 
Mary  had  served  as  Don’s  assistant  and  more  recently  had 
been  a  professor  and  administrator  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

In  September,  Cynthia  Bonner  was  named  associate 
vice  president  for  student  services  and  special  programs. 
Cynthia  had  been  director  of  housing  and  residence  life  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  since  1985. 

She  replaces  Elson  Floyd,  who  left  after  two  years  of  fine 
service  at  General  Administration  for  the  vice  presidency  of 
student  services  at  Eastern  Washington  University. 
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Academic  Matters 

In  January  the  16  chancellors  submitted  new  ten-year  plans 
in  response  to  my  request  that  they  reexamine  the  basic 
missions  of  their  campuses,  looking  ahead  to  the  start  of 
the  21st  century.  Four  outside  consultants  were  then  en¬ 
gaged  to  evaluate  the  plans  and  report  during  fiscal  1992. 
They  are  Robben  W.  Fleming,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  former  chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ofWfisconsin-Madison;  BillyJ.  Franklin,  president 
of  Lamar  University  in  Beaumont,  Texas;  Norman  C. 
Francis,  president  of  Xavier  University  in  New  Orleans; 
and  Bryce  Jordan,  former  president  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

In  response  to  legislation  enacted  during  the  1989 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  each  of  the  16  institutions 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
legislature  an  assessment  plan  covering  three  areas:  student 
learning  and  development,  faculty  quality  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  progress  toward  the  institution’s  mission.  The 
first  institutional  assessments,  for  the  1990—91  academic 
year,  are  to  be  reported  in  the  fall  of  1991. 

Last  year  I  reported  at  length  on  the  University’s 
efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  nine  nursing 
programs.  I  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Governors  that 
a  study  be  conducted  of  the  feasibility  of  moving  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  program  at  North  Carolina  Central  University  to 
FSU,  where  it  would  be  operated  jointly  with  Pembroke 
State  University.  A  special  subcommittee  of  the  committee 
on  educational  planning,  policies,  and  programs  spent  long 
hours  and  held  many  meetings  deliberating  this  move.  In 
December  the  subcommittee  recommended  that  NCCU 
be  given  two  years  to  meet  specified  goals  with  respect  to 
enrollment,  graduates  of  the  nursing  program,  and  pass- 
rates  on  the  nursing  exam.  The  board  approved  this  plan. 

As  the  delivery  of  health  care  has  become  more  com¬ 
plex  and  technologically  sophisticated,  nurses  need  to  be 
more  broadly  educated  if  they  are  to  advance  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  give  superior  performance.  Accordingly,  the 
University  is  helping  students  receiving  the  two-year  associ¬ 
ate  degree  in  nursing  at  community  colleges  to  transfer  into 
University  programs  offering  the  bachelor  of  science  in 
nursing.  In  the  summer  of  1990,  a  committee  of  university 
and  community  college  people  involved  in  nursing  pro¬ 
grams  began  working  on  this  problem.  Among  the 
committee’s  recommendations  were  that  the  community 
colleges  provide  access  to  “college-parallel”  courses  needed 
for  transfer  and  that  the  University  improve  communica¬ 
tions  so  that  potential  transfers  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  requirements  to  enter  the  University’s  B.S.N.  programs. 


In  March  the  planning  committee  approved  planning 
for  a  joint  FSU-PSU  program  under  which  students  who 
are  already  registered  nurses  could  receive  the  bachelor  of 
science  in  nursing.  Among  program  changes,  the  board 
established  a  bachelor  of  science  in  physical  therapy  at 
Winston-Salem  State  University  and  discontinued  the 
bachelor’s  in  driver  and  safety  education  at  ASU. 

Three  new  centers  were  established.  The  Center  on 
Aging  at  East  Carolina  University  will  coordinate  research 
and  promote  education  on  aging,  while  providing  service 
to  older  people  and  to  others  who  care  for  the  elderly.  The 
Pollution  Prevention  Research  Center  at  NCSU  will  de¬ 
velop  practical  ways  for  industry  to  reduce  its  output  of 
hazardous  substances  and  to  find  economical  uses  for 
them.  The  Center  for  Educational  Leadership  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  is  a  regrouping  of  several  educational  programs 
on  that  campus  to  promote  better  ties  between  the  School 
of  Education  and  the  states  public  schools. 

Budgetary  problems  caused  cutbacks  in  the  General 
Assembly’s  matching-grants  program  for  distinguished- 
professor  chairs.  During  the  year  appropriations  were 
reduced  from  $2  million  to  $1  million,  and  only  $250,000 
was  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  1991  session  for  1991- 
92.  Nonetheless  six  chairs  were  established  last  year.  One 
of  these,  the  William  C.  Friday  Rotating  Professorship  at 
NCSU,  had  an  endowment  of  $1  million.  The  other  five, 
listed  below,  are  endowed  at  $500,000. 

East  Carolina  University: 

•  Lora  Wilson  King  Professorship  in  Education 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill: 

•  Wellcome  Chair  in  Cancer  Research 

•  Van  L.  Weatherspoon,  Jr.,  Professorship  in  Neurosurgery 

•  Arch  T.  Allen  Professorship  in  Law 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington: 

•  Cameron  Distinguished  Professorship  in  Accounting 

On  June  30,  funds  were  in  escrow  for  22  additional 
professorships,  18  at  $500,000  and  four  at  $1  million.  I 
anticipate  a  full  restoration  of  funding  for  the  program  as 
soon  as  conditions  permit. 

Students 

Last  year  in  North  Carolina  both  the  number  of  graduating 
high  school  seniors  and  the  number  of  resident  first-time 
UNC  freshmen  dropped  significantly,  in  each  case  by 
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about  7  percent.  Only  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  enrolled  more  in-state 
freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1990  than  a  year  earlier.  Overall, 
higher  retention  rates  and  a  large  increase  in  transfer  stu¬ 
dents  help  explain  the  2.2-percent  University-wide  enroll¬ 
ment  increase. 

Our  freshmen  were  better  prepared  than  ever,  as 
measured  by  their  SAT  scores  (see  page  2).  While  not  a 
perfect  yardstick,  the  scores  are  a  useful  tool  for  tracking 
progress.  Scores  of  entering  freshmen  rose  on  1 1  campuses 
in  the  fall  of  1990.  The  improvement  was  most  pro¬ 


nounced  at  the  historically  black  institutions,  where  the 
double-digit  percentage  rise  at  FSU  merits  special  mention. 

Black  enrollment  continued  to  increase.  The  overall 
rise  was  1 .9  percent  over  last  year — greater  on  the  histori¬ 
cally  white  campuses  (3.3  percent)  than  on  the  historically 
black  (1.0  percent).  Although  the  percentage  of  blacks  on 
historically  white  campuses  is  not  as  high  as  it  was  four 
years  ago,  it  edged  ahead  to  8.33  percent.  On  the  histori¬ 
cally  black  campuses,  where  white  students  accounted  for 
18.2  percent  of  total  enrollment  last  year,  the  minority 
presence  is  greater.  The  proportion  of  whites  on  histori- 


Ten-Year  Record:  Minority  Enrollment 

Predominantly  White  Campuses 


Campus 

Minority  Enrollment  (%  of  total)*  Change  in  Minority  Enrollment  (%) 

Fall  1980  Fall  1989  Fall  1990  1989-1990  1980-1990 

ASU 

243 

(  2.5%) 

492 

(  4.3%) 

499 

(  4.3%) 

+  1.4 

+  105.3 

ECU 

1,329 

(10.1%) 

1,478 

(  9.2%) 

1,456 

(  8.8%) 

-  1.5 

+  9.6 

NCSA 

48 

(11.0%) 

41 

(  8.1%) 

42 

(  8.6%) 

+  2.4 

-  12.5 

NCSU 

1,355 

(  6.4%) 

2,352 

(  9.0%) 

2,332 

(  8.7%) 

-  0.9 

+  72.1 

PSU** 

283 

(12.3%) 

356 

(11.6%) 

347 

(11.1%) 

-  2.5 

+  22.6 

UNCA 

99 

(  4.7%) 

118 

(  3.6%) 

126 

(  3.9%) 

+  6.8 

+  27.3 

UNC-CH 

1,650 

(  7.8%) 

1,907 

(  8.1%) 

2,045 

(  8.6%) 

+  7.2 

+  23.9 

UNCC 

786 

(  8.4%) 

1,449 

(11.0%) 

1,594 

(11.1%) 

+  10.0 

+  102.8 

UNCG 

1,077 

(10.4%) 

1,177 

(10.2%) 

1,268 

(10.7%) 

+  7.7 

+  17.7 

UNCW 

298 

(  6.3%) 

446 

(  6.4%) 

444 

(  6.4%) 

-  0.4 

+  49.0 

WCU 

313 

(  4.8%) 

239 

(  3.9%) 

229 

(  3.7%) 

-  4.2 

-  26.8 

TOTAL 

7,481 

(  7.4%) 

10,055 

(  8.2%) 

10,382 

(  8.3%) 

+  3.3 

+  38.8 

Predominantly  Black  Campuses 

Mi 

inority  En 

rollment  (%  of  total)* 

Change  in  Minority 

Enrollment  (%) 

Campus 

Fall  1980 

Fall  1989 

Fall  1990 

1989-1990 

1980-1990 

ECSU 

188 

(12.6%) 

405 

(22.9%) 

453 

(25.1%) 

+  11.9 

+  141.0 

FSU 

379 

(15.4%) 

881 

(29.0%) 

1,019 

(30.5%) 

+  15.7 

+  168.9 

NCA&T 

438 

(  8.0%) 

776 

(11.9%) 

764 

(11.7%) 

-  1.5 

+  74.4 

NCCU 

502 

(10.2%) 

811 

(15.2%) 

829 

(15.1%) 

+  2.2 

+  65.1 

WSSU 

294 

(13.2%) 

475 

(17.7%) 

543 

(20.5%) 

+  14.3 

+  84.7 

TOTAL 

1,801 

(10.9%) 

3,348 

(17.3%) 

3,608 

(18.2%) 

+  7.8 

+  100.3 

*Blacks  enrolled  on  traditionally  white  campuses,  or  whites  on  traditionally  black  campuses. 

**PSUs  American  Indian  enrollment:  1980,  53 7  (24.2%);  1989,  750  (24.3%);  1990,  747  (23.8%) 
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callv  black  campuses  has  increased  steadily  over  the  decade, 
from  under  1 1  percent  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

Research 

Research  handed  at  the  University  during  the  year  totaled 
$322  million,  an  increase  of  12.7  percent.  As  in  the  past, 
state  appropriations  accounted  for  about  18  percent  of  the 
total.  Grants  and  contracts  won  in  national  competition 
with  other  academic  institutions  rose  by  13.4  percent,  to 
8257. 2  million.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  competitive 
awards  are  made  by  the  federal  government.  UNC’s  in¬ 
crease  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  expansion  of  the 
pool  of  available  federal  funds,  which  grew  by  only  about  6 
percent,  according  to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  continuing  growth  in  the  University’s  share  of  this 
market  for  federal  hinds  pays  off  in  many  ways.  Our 
strength  in  research  helps  us  attract  superior  professors  and 
graduate  students.  Moreover,  research  funds  invested  in 
North  Carolina  have  a  multiplier  effect  on  the  state’s 
economy  when  they  are  used  to  pay  salaries  and  buy  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  state. 

National  comparisons  continue  to  place  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  NCSU  among  the  top  100  research  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  nation.  In  fiscal  1988-89,  the  last  year  for 
which  national  data  are  available,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
ranked  26th  (down  from  No.  23)  and  NCSU  was  55  th  (up 
from  No.  66)  in  total  support  from  federal  agencies.  In 
terms  of  total  funds  from  all  sources  spent  for  research  in 
1988-89,  NCSU  ranked  No.  31  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
was  No.  39  in  the  nation.  The  difference  in  relative  rank¬ 
ing  results  largely  from  substantial  state  appropriations  for 
agricultural  research  at  NCSU.  NCSU  is  also  a  magnet  for 
corporate  funds.  In  1989,  it  ranked  fourth  in  the  nation  in 
corporate  support  for  research. 

Public  Service 

The  University  spent  more  than  $490  million  on  public 
service  during  the  year,  10  percent  more  than  the  previous 
year.  Included  in  the  total  are  expenditures  for  public 
television;  for  medical  care;  for  extension  services  in  the 
fields  of  health  care,  agriculture,  and  industry;  and  for  a 
variety  of  specialized  services.  Typically,  only  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  money  spent  is  state- appropriated;  most  of  the 
services  are  paid  for  by  users,  and  some,  such  as  public 
television,  attract  significant  dollars  from  grants  or  contri¬ 
butions. 

Medical  Care.  Increasingly,  the  people  of  North 


Carolina  look  to  the  University  to  help  solve  their  health¬ 
care  problems.  For  almost  two  decades,  our  Area  Health 
Education  Centers  (AHEC)  have  been  making  high-qual¬ 
ity  education  readily  accessible  to  health-care  workers  all 
over  the  state.  Our  two  medical  schools  continue  to  serve 
North  Carolinians  in  myriad  ways.  Last  year  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  ECU  and  the  Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital 
formed  the  University  Medical  Center  of  North  Carolina, 
formally  recognizing  the  growing  collaboration  of  the  two 
institutions.  ECU  also  announced  a  joint  project  with 
NCSU  creating  the  first  agromedicine  program  in  the  state. 
This  program  will  help  train  doctors  to  treat  illnesses  com¬ 
mon  to  farming,  such  as  pesticide-related  diseases,  skin 
cancer,  and  farm  accidents. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Hospitals  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  by  far  our  largest  single  public-service  pro¬ 
vider.  The  four  units  in  this  medical  complex — N.C. 
Memorial  Hospital,  N.C.  Children’s  Hospital,  N.C. 
Women’s  Hospital  and  N.C.  Neuro-psychiatric  Hospital — 
constitute  the  state’s  referral  hospital  for  complex  and  diffi¬ 
cult  medical  cases.  In  1990-91,  patients  came  from  all  100 
counties,  from  33  other  states,  and  from  four  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Patient  discharges  from  the  hospitals  rose  by  more 
than  4  percent,  to  22,500,  and  outpatient  visits  to  150 
ambulatory-care  areas  were  up  almost  6  percent,  to 
488,500. 

Advanced  health  care  in  an  academic  medical  center 
requires  a  commitment  to  state-of-the-art  facilities,  and 
UNC  Hospitals  is  moving  forward  with  a  major  construc¬ 
tion  program.  During  the  year,  we  held  ground  breakings 
for  the  new  $  18-million  Ambulatory  Care  Center,  for  the 
$  19-million  Thurston  Building  that  will  house  the 
Thurston  Arthritis  Research  Center,  and  for  the  $  12-mil- 
lion  Hargrove  “Skipper”  Bowles  Building  with  its  Center 
for  Alcohol  Studies. 

Cooperative  Extension.  During  the  year  the  77-year- 
old  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Service  mod¬ 
ernized  its  name.  Reflecting  the  reach  in  recent  years  to 
provide  services  outside  the  realm  of  agriculture,  the  new 
name  is  NC  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Among  the 
year’s  activities  were  the  joint  venture  into  agromedicine 
with  ECU  and  the  first  Waste  Management  Institute, 
developed  in  response  to  the  growing  need  of  local  govern¬ 
ments  for  assistance  in  this  area.  Along  more  traditional 
lines,  the  service  introduced  a  new  premium-quality  onion 
variety,  known  as  Mattamuskeet  Sweets,  to  Hyde  County 
farmers.  The  new  crop  has  the  potential  to  replace  reduced 
earnings  from  grains  and  soybeans  in  Hyde  and  surround¬ 
ing  counties. 

Marine  Services.  Under  an  extension  component  of 
the  Sea  Grant  College  Program,  1 1  faculty  and  staff  from 
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UNC  institutions  serve  as  a  resource  for  fishermen,  coastal 
property  owners,  seafood  processors,  local  officials  in 
coastal  areas,  and  others.  They  introduce  new  technology 
to  fishermen,  develop  better  coastal  construction  methods, 
demonstrate  evolving  methods  for  farming  the  sea,  and 
spread  news  of  the  latest  technology  to  seafood  processors. 
Aside  from  routine  personal  contacts,  this  effort  last  year 
generated  1 57  workshops  with  a  total  attendance  of  7,450. 

Services  to  Industry.  The  Industrial  Extension  Service 
at  NCSU  helped  over  38,000  firms  and  individuals  in  the 
state  last  year.  Specialists  drawn  primarily  from  NCSU’s 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  work  with  compa¬ 
nies  to  improve  manufacturing  productivity  and  quality,  to 
better  manage  hazardous  wastes,  and  to  conserve  energy. 

In  the  latter  category,  more  than  50  energy  surveys  were 
conducted  for  various  enterprises  during  the  year,  leading 
to  an  estimated  $5  million  in  annual  cost  reductions. 

Public  Television.  In  1990—91,  the  audience  for 
North  Carolina  Public  Television  set  all-time  records.  This 
is  remarkable  at  a  time  when  the  proliferation  of  new  chan¬ 
nels  on  cable  has  caused  serious  erosion  in  the  market  share 
of  the  three  big  U.S.  networks.  Although  the  UNC  Center 
for  Public  Television  has  been  affected  by  competition  from 
the  new  cable  channels — the  growth  in  audience  began  to 
subside  three  years  ago — the  A.C.  Nielsen  figures  for  four 
rating  periods  in  1990-91  showed  that  the  Center’s  pro¬ 
grams  were  watched  by  an  average  of  almost  660,000 
households  every  week.  The  previous  record,  set  in  1986- 
87,  was  635,500  households. 

One  favorable  factor  last  year  was  the  popularity  of 
the  landmark  PBS  series  “The  Civil  War.”  The  producer  of 
this  award-winner,  filmmaker  Ken  Burns,  visited  the 
Center’s  studios  the  week  before  the  program  began  airing. 
Burns  participated  in  several  events,  notably  a  unique  live 
broadcast  in  which  he  and  Duke  Professor  John  Hope 
Franklin  matched  wits  with  150  high  school  students  in 
the  studio  during  a  live  broadcast  promoted  for  high  school 
classrooms. 

The  Center’s  own  productions  won  state  and  national 
praise.  PBS  broadcast  nationally  “American  Patchwork,” 
an  ambitious  and  well-reviewed  study  of  folk  music  pro¬ 
duced  by  preeminent  folklorist  Alan  Lomax  in  association 
with  the  Center.  “The  Beaches  Are  Moving,”  a  tough, 
controversial  documentary  based  on  Dr.  Orrin  Pilkey’s 
work  on  beach  erosion,  earned  a  special  achievement  award 
from  the  Central  Educational  Network.  The  lush  under¬ 
water  imagery  and  elegant  production  of  “Return  to  the 
Sea”  won  recognition  from  the  Southern  Educational 
Communications  Association. 

Also  honored  were  the  Center’s  strong  fund-raising 
efforts.  In  September,  the  development  staff  brought  home 


the  highest  award  from  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  for 
its  on-air  drive,  Festival  90.  This  past  March,  Festival  91 
exceeded  its  goal  of  $1.1  million — highest  in  Center  his¬ 
tory — by  more  than  $40,000.  Contributions  from  all 
private  sources,  including  businesses,  foundations,  and 
more  than  90,000  individuals,  totaled  almost  $4.5  million 
for  the  fiscal  year,  again  the  highest  ever.  In  addition,  “A 
Brighter  Picture,”  the  capital  campaign  for  equipment 
conducted  by  the  North  Carolina  Public  Television  Foun¬ 
dation,  continued  its  efforts  and  passed  $2.7  million  in 
contributions. 

Dramatic  growth  in  the  number  of  students  using 
Center  broadcasts  to  earn  college  credit  buoyed  the  year’s 
educational  efforts.  Thanks  in  part  to  an  innovative  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges 
to  license  such  “telecourses”  statewide,  34  colleges  enrolled 
almost  2,500  students  this  past  year,  double  the  previous 
year’s  total. 

Other.  No  discussion  of  public  service  would  be 
complete  without  noting  that  facilities  on  UNC  campuses, 
from  libraries  to  athletic  facilities,  are  used  by  North  Caro¬ 
linians  not  connected  to  our  campuses  for  a  variety  of 
educational  and  cultural  purposes.  The  McKimmon  Cen¬ 
ter  at  NCSU  is  one  shining  example:  last  year  it  held  al¬ 
most  2,000  events  and  served  nearly  80,000  participants. 
Last  April,  the  University  family  gathered  in  Chapel  Hill 
for  the  dedication  of  the  William  and  Ida  Friday  Continu¬ 
ing  Education  Center.  This  modern  building  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  and  flexibility  to  handle  large  and  small  groups.  It 
has  attracted  a  broad  clientele  and  shows  promise  of  living 
up  to  its  illustrious  name. 

The  Budget 

The  1991  session  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
was  excruciating  for  everyone  in  state  government.  The 
problem  was  a  projected  $  1.2-billion  revenue  shortfall  for 
1991-92.  The  solution,  wrung  from  long  and  painful 
deliberations,  was  to  raise  taxes  and  to  cut  $576.6  million 
from  the  proposed  state  budget.  The  University  received  a 
scant  $9.3  million  more  from  General  Fund  appropriations 
than  was  initially  appropriated  for  1 990-9 1 ,  far  below  our 
requests,  and  the  UNC  capital-improvements  budget  was 
the  leanest  in  recent  memory. 

In  addressing  the  University  budgets,  legislative  com¬ 
mittees  reckoned  that  appropriations  of  $1,186.4  million 
would  be  needed  to  keep  operations  at  previously  autho¬ 
rized  levels.  From  this  total  the  General  Assembly  cut 
$84.3  million,  leaving  a  revised  continuation  budget  of 
$1,102.1  million.  Appropriations  support  of  $8.4  million 
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was  added  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  enrollment 
growth  and  certain  program  expansions.  The  net  result 
was  a  total  General  Fund  appropriation  of  $1,1 10.5  mil¬ 
lion.  When  added  to  the  $509.7  million  in  revenues  to  be 
generated  by  the  constituent  institutions,  the  operating 
budget  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for  1991-92 
totaled  $1,620.2  million. 

In  making  reductions,  the  General  Assembly  departed 
from  past  practice  and  chose  to  itemize  specific  cuts.  In 
recent  years,  when  revenue  shortfalls  were  anticipated,  the 
General  Assembly  has  generally  used  a  variety  of  other 
measures  to  ensure  a  balanced  budget.  These  have  in¬ 
cluded  across-the-board  cuts;  reductions  of  mandated 
amounts,  to  be  distributed  at  the  University’s  discretion; 
and/or  the  requirement  that  the  University  set  aside  some 
appropriated  money  into  “negative  reserves,”  to  be  spent 
only  if  state  revenues  improved.  Major  reductions  specified 
by  the  1991  General  Assembly  included: 

•  elimination  of  181  teaching  positions  and  203  other 
positions  exempt  from  the  State  Personnel  Act; 

•  loss  of  364  positions  covered  by  the  State  Personnel  Act 
and  left  vacant  due  to  state  hiring  freezes; 

•  reduction  in  the  states  contribution  to  the  Teachers  and 
State  Employees  Retirement  system; 

•  funding  cuts  for  data  processing  and  computing  services, 
travel,  and  other  essential  services; 

•  phase-out  of  financial  support  for  public  radio  and  re¬ 
duced  funding  for  extension  instruction,  the  Area  Health 
Education  Centers,  and  the  UNC  Center  for  Public 
Television; 

•  reduced  funding  for  initiatives  to  improve  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers; 

•  increasing  to  50  percent  the  level  of  overhead  receipts 
from  research  grants  that  campuses  must  revert  to  the 
General  Fund;  and 

•  major  reductions  in  economic-development  activities 
and  other  community  service  programs  operated  by 
UNC  institutions. 

Some  money  was  made  available  for  new  programs 
and  improvements  in  existing  operations.  The  total  came 
to  $38.8  million,  although  none  was  appropriated  for 
agricultural  programs,  the  UNC  Hospitals  at  Chapel  Hill, 
related  educational  programs,  or  the  NC  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics.  The  Board  of  Governors  approved: 

•  a  record  $31.7  million  for  anticipated  enrollment  in¬ 
creases; 


•  $3.9  million  for  need-based  student  aid  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina  residents; 

•  $2. 1  million  for  continued  efforts  to  address  the  state’s 
shortage  of  registered  nurses; 

•  $450,000  to  establish  educational  consortia  on  the  cam¬ 
puses  of  UNC  Wilmington,  UNC  Greensboro,  and 
WCU;  and 

•  $400,000  to  establish  incentive  scholarship  programs  at 
FSU,  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University,  NCCU, 
PSU,  and  WSSU. 

Tuition  increases  on  UNC  campuses  will  bring  in 
$30.4  million  of  the  $38.8  million  appropriated  for  expan¬ 
sion.  For  North  Carolina  residents,  the  legislature  directed 
a  1 5-percent  increase  at  baccalaureate  institutions  and  a  20- 
percent  increase  at  master’s  and  doctoral  institutions  and 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.  For  out-of-state 
students,  tuition  rose  25  percent  at  the  doctoral  institutions 
and  the  NC  School  of  the  Arts  and  12.5  percent  every¬ 
where  else.  The  Board  of  Governors  had  recommended  no 
increase  for  in-state  students  and  an  8.5  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  for  non-residents. 

With  respect  to  capital  appropriations,  the  General 
Assembly  set  aside  only  $  14.3  million  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  all  for  emergency  repairs  and  renovations 
with  $2  million  earmarked  to  make  facilities  accessible  to 
the  handicapped.  Although  no  money  was  appropriated 
for  new  buildings,  the  University  was  permitted  to  move 
ahead  with  a  number  of  projects  (parking  decks  and  dormi¬ 
tories,  for  example)  that  do  not  require  state  funding. 

Unfortunately,  the  General  Assembly  was  also  forced 
to  cancel  funds  appropriated  in  earlier  years  for  University 
projects.  The  1989  General  Assembly  appropriated  money 
for  advance  planning  for  1 1  campus  construction  projects, 
approved  partial  funding  for  ten  new  buildings,  and  ap¬ 
proved  full  funding  for  one  building. 

The  difficulties  of  a  three-year  drought  of  capita! 
funds  have  been  compounded  by  continued  growth  in 
enrollment.  Since  1988,  the  UNC  student  rolls  have 
grown  by  about  10,000,  a  number  larger  than  the  com¬ 
bined  enrollments  of  our  four  smallest  campuses. 

The  growing  student  population  has  created  pressing 
shortages  of  classrooms,  laboratories,  library  space,  and 
other  facilities.  In  1989,  and  again  in  1991,  the  UNC 
Board  of  Governors  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
plan  identifying  the  building  needs  with  highest  priority  on 
each  of  the  16  campuses.  The  price  tag:  $442.6  million. 
Construction  backlogs  are  also  mounting  for  the  UNC 
Center  for  Public  Television  and  University  affiliates. 


Conclusion 

Despite  budgetary  diversions,  we  had  much  to  celebrate 
during  the  year.  Three  campuses — A&T,  ECSU,  and 
UNCG — were  involved  in  planning  or  commemorating 
the  100  th  anniversary  of  their  founding.  Such  celebrations 
help  focus  a  spotlight  on  the  history  and  contributions  of  our 
institutions,  and,  perhaps  more  important,  create  excitement 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  community  within  the  campus. 

In  May  the  Board  of  Governors  awarded  the  O.  Max 
Gardner  Award  to  WCU  biologist  Frederick  W.  Harrison. 
An  international  authority  on  the  freshwater  sponge, 
Harrison,  in  accepting  the  award,  described  his  current 
project  in  eloquent  terms:  “And  now  I  am  engaged  in  a 
labor  of  love — the  synthesis  of  all  knowledge  of  the  func¬ 
tional  anatomy  of  the  invertebrate  animals.  I  interact  with 
my  colleagues  from  around  the  world — working  from  my 
desk  in  Cullowhee,  that  most  beautiful,  almost  secret  place.” 

The  Board  of  Governors  gave  its  University  Award  to 
former  chairman  William  Dees,  who  retired  from  the 
board  in  June  of  1990  after  18  years  as  a  member.  Bill  was 
the  natural  choice:  he  earned  the  award,  and  he  exempli¬ 
fies  it.  At  his  side  when  the  medal  was  presented  was  his 
wife,  Ozello,  who  died  three  months  afterward.  Ozello 
herself  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in  every 
way  except  legally,  relied  upon  for  her  twinkling  smile  and 
unwavering  good  sense. 

Three  trends  affecting  the  University  became  more 
pronounced  during  the  year.  The  best  publicized  is  the 
move  by  our  institutions  to  raise  more  money  from  private 
sources — alumni,  corporations,  foundations.  I  am  happy 
to  say  our  chancellors,  with  the  help  of  trustees  and  others, 
are  meeting  with  some  success. 

Secondly,  we  are  more  aware  of  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantages  that  technology,  specifically  telecommunications 
and  electronic  networking,  can  bring  to  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  on  our  campuses  and  to  those  we  serve  at  a  distance. 


In  May,  I  appointed  a  committee  to  develop  a  plan  for  a 
high-performance  communications  network  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  hope  that  any  such  plan  will  enable  each  UNC 
institution  to  participate  in  the  emerging  National  Re¬ 
search  and  Education  Network  according  to  its  need  and 
interests,  while  encouraging  new  forms  of  communication 
and  sharing  among  campuses. 

Finally,  our  campuses  are  becoming  more  involved 
with  the  public  schools  through  our  15  teacher-education 
programs  and  a  wide  array  of  extension  services.  Last  year, 
to  cite  one  of  the  best  examples,  many  sixth  graders  in 
North  Carolina  studied  the  Soviet  Union  using  a  text  and 
video  course  materials  prepared  by  school  teachers  who 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  under  a  program  developed  by  the 
Humanities  Extension  Service  at  NCSU.  At  General  Ad¬ 
ministration,  we  are  collecting  extensive  data  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  students  on  our  campuses,  sorted  by  high  school 
attended,  in  order  to  highlight  weaknesses  and  strengths  in 
the  preparation  of  students.  In  coming  years  this  informa¬ 
tion  could  prove  extremely  useful  to  school  superinten¬ 
dents,  principals,  teachers,  and  perhaps  even  parents. 

In  June  the  Board  of  Governors  elected  64  trustees 
for  the  coming  year.  Our  16  campuses  have  210  trustees  in 
all.  I  count  them  among  the  University’s  special  blessings. 
They  are  taskmasters,  friends,  critics,  and  a  powerful 
salesforce.  Every  North  Carolinian  is  in  debt  to  those  who 
sacrifice  their  time  and  energy  in  this  way  to  our  campuses. 
And,  of  course,  the  University  is  indebted  to  all  North  Caro¬ 
linians,  who  sustain  it  and  are  its  principal  beneficiaries. 


Sincerely, 


C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 
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The  past  year  at  Appalachian  State  University  can  best  be 
described  by  paraphrasing  Charles  Dickens.  In  most  re¬ 
spects  and  by  most  means  of  assessment,  it  was  the  best  of 
times.  A  rise  in  applications  from  highly  qualified  prospec¬ 
tive  students  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  academically 
gifted  classes  ever  admitted  to  ASU.  Continued  national 
recognition  of  the  quality  of  our  faculty,  students,  and 
academic  programs  came  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
which  ranked  Appalachian  among  the  top  ten  regional 
comprehensive  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
South  in  its  1991  College  Guide. 

However,  the  continued  lack  of  adequate  funding  has 
been  felt  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  also  beyond.  A 
shortage  of  the  resources  needed  to  maintain  and  expand 
library  holdings,  to  upgrade  and  expand  academic  offer¬ 
ings,  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  faculty  development 
have  collectively  made  the  past  year  the  worst  of  times. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  facing  Appalachian  in  the 
future  will  be  the  quest  for  adequate  resources,  both  fiscal 
and  physical,  to  meet  the  university’s  needs  and  allow  it  to 
fulfill  its  educational  mission. 

The  unit  reports  from  all  areas  of  the  university  reflect 
the  hardships  experienced  as  they  attempted  to  continue 
their  roles  under  constrained  fiscal  conditions.  The  accom¬ 
plishments  that  follow  lend  testimony  to  the  talent  and 
dedication  Appalachian’s  faculty  and  staff  have  displayed 
during  this  stressful  time. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Thirteen  members  comprise  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Appalachian  State  University.  In  addition  to  the  12  ap¬ 
pointed  members,  the  president  of  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  sits  as  an  ex  officio  member,  and 
representatives  of  the  Faculty  Senate  and  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  participate  in  the  decision-making  process.  This 
year  the  board  elected  Seby  Jones  chairman,  AUene  Stevens 
vice  chairman,  and  Fred  C.  Miller  secretary. 

Appalachian  welcomed  two  senior-level  administra¬ 
tors.  Gregory  L.  Blinding,  former  dean  of  students  at  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University,  was  named  vice  chancellor  for 
student  development.  Ward  B.  Zimmerman,  former  acting 
executive  president  at  Murray  State  University,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  chancellor  for  business  affairs. 

One  new  dean  was  appointed  during  the  year  and 
Appalachian  said  good-bye  to  two  others.  Don  Sink  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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After  many  years  of  dedicated  service,  O.  K.  Webb,  Jr., 
resigned  as  dean  of  the  General  College,  and  Grant  Davis 
resigned  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Business. 

Academic  Affairs 

Applications  for  admissions  rebounded  in  1990—91  after 
experiencing  a  decline  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  10,033 
first-time  undergraduates  applied  for  fall  admission,  an 
increase  of  nearly  18  percent.  Freshman  applications 
jumped  more  than  20  percent,  and  the  number  of  transfer 
applications  rose  more  than  10  percent,  breaking  past 
records. 

Encouragingly,  the  number  of  black  freshman  appli¬ 
cants  rose  to  302.  The  Chancellors  Scholarship  program 
boasted  an  average  SAT  score  of  1,248,  the  highest  in  its 
history.  The  College  of  Business  Scholarship,  the  Freshman 
Education  Scholarship,  and  the  College  Scholars’  Scholar¬ 
ship  programs  recorded  their  fourth-highest  SAT  averages: 
1,126,  1,035,  and  1 ,204,  respectively. 

The  Graduate  School  continued  to  grow  in  both  size 
and  quality.  Fall  enrollment  totaled  389,  well  above  the 
established  goal  of  320.  Even  as  enrollment  has  climbed 
steadily,  entrance  exam  scores  for  new  graduate  students 
have  risen  70  points  since  1986.  For  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  we  received  funding  for  five  Patricia  Roberts  Harris 
fellowships,  valued  at  $10,000  each,  which  supported 
minority  students  pursuing  advanced  degrees  in  applied 
physics  and  communication  disorders.  The  Graduate 
School  continued  efforts  to  internationalize  its  programs, 
enrolling  24  international  students.  Appalachian  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  United  Nations  AFGRAD  program,  a 
national  program  for  graduate  students  from  African  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  General  College  continued  to  emphasize  the 
individual  advising  of  all  undergraduates  who  have  not 
selected  a  major,  counseling  approximately  3,500  students. 
In  addition,  2,895  new  students  were  involved  in  orienta¬ 
tion  activities.  Reflecting  these  and  other  efforts,  the  rate 
of  retention  from  the  freshmen  to  the  sophomore  year 
climbed  slightly  to  86.3  percent,  an  all-time  high.  Over  the 
past  five  years,  the  retention  rate  has  improved  nearly  7 
percent.  Thanks  in  part  to  expanded  offerings,  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  honors  courses  jumped  20  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  and  has  risen  56  percent  in  the  past 
four  years. 

The  Learning  Assistance  Program  continued  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  joint  project  with  the  Appalachian  Teaching 
Fellows  that  enabled  these  future  teachers  to  counsel  and 
tutor  “at-risk”  students. 


The  quality  of  instruction  is  a  primary  consideration 
at  Appalachian,  and  an  able  and  dedicated  faculty  is  the 
basis  of  academic  excellence.  More  than  87  percent  of 
Appalachian’s  full-time  faculty  have  doctorates  or  first 
professional  degrees,  and  ASU  seeks  to  ensure  that  students 
at  all  levels  have  the  opportunity  to  be  taught  by  these 
highly  qualified  faculty.  Activities  sponsored  by  the  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Hubbard  Center  for  Faculty  Development  and 
Instructional  Services  enable  ASU  faculty  to  continue  their 
professional  development.  This  year  28  academic  and 
faculty-development  projects  were  funded  and  completed 
through  the  Hubbard  Center;  57  faculty  from  23  academic 
departments  received  funding  for  research  projects;  and  34 
teleconferences  were  viewed  by  more  than  2,000  faculty 
and  students. 

The  following  examples,  although  a  small  sample  of 
the  overall  quality  of  academic  instruction  and  research, 
illustrate  the  many  activities  carried  out  by  the  degree¬ 
granting  colleges.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
computer  lab  recently  established  to  teach  calculus  and 
discrete  mathematics  helped  fortify  the  Department  of 
Mathematical  Sciences’  reputation  as  a  national  leader  in 
computer-assisted  calculus  instruction.  The  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy  engaged  in  27  research  projects, 

1 1  of  which  attracted  funding  totaling  $631,000.  This 
included  a  $300,000  grant  for  the  Dark  Sky  Observatory 
telescope  project.  The  Department  of  Psychology  enrolled 
81  students  in  its  graduate  programs,  giving  it  the  largest 
graduate  enrollment  in  the  college.  The  Social  Work  Pro¬ 
gram  earned  initial  accreditation  from  the  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education,  which  granted  retroactive  accredi¬ 
tation  for  all  B.S.W.  degrees  previously  earned  through  the 
program. 

The  Distinguished  Chief  Executive  Officer  Lecture 
Series,  sponsored  by  the  Walker  College  of  Business,  con¬ 
tinued  to  generate  a  strong  positive  image  for  the  college 
within  the  North  Carolina  business  community.  This  year’s 
speakers  included  the  CEOs  of  Lance,  Inc.  and  the  Dize 
Company.  The  College  of  Business  sponsored  the  first 
Appalachian  Summer  Resident  in  Business.  Research  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  business  faculty  continued  to  flourish, 
with  91  publications  appearing  in  print  and  80  papers 
presented.  The  Graduate  Office  continued  efforts  to  ag¬ 
gressively  recruit  minority  students  for  the  master’s  of 
business  administration  program. 

This  year  the  ASU-Public  School  Partnership,  a 
project  of  the  Reich  College  of  Education,  entered  a  dis¬ 
tance-learning  partnership  involving  Appalachian,  South¬ 
ern  Bell,  and  AT&T  Network  Systems.  The  distance¬ 
learning  system,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation, 
delivers  interactive-video  instruction  through  existing 


copper  telephone  lines,  which  are  universally  available.  The 
partnerships  goals  are  to  use  new  and  existing  technologies 
to  improve  instruction  and  raise  test  scores  of  pupils  in 
primarv  and  secondary  schools,  to  furnish  continuing 
education  opportunities  for  classroom  teachers,  and  to 
enable  better  training  and  supervision  of  student  teachers. 

Within  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the 
Doris  and  Martin  Rosen  Appalachian  Sculpture  Competi¬ 
tion  and  Exhibit  continues  to  enhance  the  cultural  environ¬ 
ment  on  campus  and  in  the  community.  The  Department 
of  Communication  received  final  approval  for  a  major 
curriculum  revision,  including  a  new  journalism  concentra¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  Home  Economics  implemented  a 
graduate  program  in  home  economics  and  enrolled  its  first 
students.  The  Department  of  Health,  Leisure  and  Exercise 
Science  was  selected  by  the  American  College  of  Sports 
Medicine  as  a  test  site  for  certification  programs  supported 
by  ACSM.  The  Department  of  Theatre  and  Dance  contin¬ 
ued  an  active  production  schedule  that  included  three 
major  theatrical  productions,  two  dance  concerts,  two 
children’s  plays,  and  several  one-act  plays.  The  department’s 
heightened  visibility  caused  the  number  of  theatre  majors 
to  double  over  the  previous  year.  The  Department  of  En¬ 
glish  reported  a  23-percent  increase  over  last  year  in  the 
number  of  English  majors.  The  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures  received  a  $54,000  grant  to 
support  one  of  the  prestigious  Governor’s  Summer  Lan¬ 
guage  Institutes  in  Spanish.  A  team  of  eight  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  from  the  Department  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  Planning  won  the  North  Carolina  World  Geogra¬ 
phy  Bowl.  The  team  later  placed  third  in  regional 
competition. 

The  School  of  Music  continued  to  bring  recognition 
to  Appalachian  with  outstanding  performances  on  and  off 
the  campus.  The  Marching  Mountaineers  remain  the  fore¬ 
most  musical  organization  of  its  type  in  the  region.  The 
Wind  Ensemble  toured  eastern  North  Carolina  and  south¬ 
ern  Virginia.  The  university  was  host  to  performances  by 
wo  major  symphonies.  The  University  Singers  concluded 
a  tour  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  with  a  concert  at  the 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  continues  to  enrich 
campus  and  community  life  through  a  wide  variety  of 
programs.  More  than  6,000  people  attended  Performing 
Arts  Series  programs,  while  nearly  10,000  heard  Forum 
Series  speakers  such  as  Maya  Angelou,  Molly  Yard,  Ralph 
Nader,  and  William  Raspberry.  Each  summer  nearly 
30,000  people  experience  the  quality  of  An  Appalachian 
Summer,  a  celebration  of  music,  theatre,  dance,  and  the 
arts.  The  reputation  of  the  event  continues  to  grow 
throughout  the  region. 


Appalachian  also  serves  the  region  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Center. 

This  year  the  center  sponsored  49  programs  for  1,100 
teachers,  along  with  16  activities  that  reached  more  than 
1,200  elementary-  and  secondary-school  students.  The 
1990  Summer  Ventures  in  Science  and  Mathematics 
program  enrolled  112  students  from  21  North  Carolina 
counties. 

This  remarkable  level  of  achievement  is  a  tribute  to 
the  talent  and  dedication  of  the  faculty  and  student  body. 
However,  Academic  Affairs  continues  to  be  plagued  by  a 
lack  of  adequate  resources,  further  exacerbated  by  the  state’s 
fiscal  condition.  Faculty  morale  has  been  seriously  eroded 
by  salary  compression  and  increased  teaching  loads.  All 
units  cite  a  serious  shortage  of  staff  support,  made  even 
more  critical  by  state  hiring  freezes.  ASU  must  still  address 
a  serious  need  to  replace  aging  and  outdated  microcomput¬ 
ers.  At  the  same  time,  demand  from  faculty,  students,  and 
administrative  staff  for  additional  computers  continues  to 
accelerate. 


Student  Affairs 

Student  Development  seeks  to  provide  support  services 
that  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  whole  person 
through  a  variety  of  professional  programs.  The  Peer  Career 
Program,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Career  Planning  and 
Employment  Office  and  the  Counseling  and  Psychological 
Services  Center,  assisted  725  students  with  their  career 
planning.  The  career  planning  staff  provided  services  for  an 
additional  8,404  students.  The  number  of  students  served 
by  the  Counseling  and  Psychological  Services  Center  grew 
by  9  percent.  The  Wellness  and  Stress  Management  Center 
reached  over  2,900  students  through  group  programs, 
individual  contacts,  and  biofeedback  services.  The  Sub¬ 
stance  Abuse  Education  Program  offered  peer  and  profes¬ 
sional  education,  weekly  classes,  workshops,  training, 
assessment,  and  private  consultations.  Over  3,500  students 
were  served  during  the  year. 

In  an  effort  to  identify  campus  needs  and  to  gauge 
student  satisfaction  with  existing  programs,  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Development  imple¬ 
mented  a  regular  system  of  assessment  and  evaluation  of 
student  attitudes,  opinions,  and  perceptions.  Fourteen 
research  studies  were  completed. 

A  number  of  innovative  projects  were  initiated,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Peer  Mentoring  Program  for  African-American 
freshmen;  a  Senior  Seminar  Series  to  assist  graduating 
students  in  their  transition  from  college;  and  “Ask  Uncle 
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Sigmund,”  an  opportunity  for  students  with  personal 
problems  to  receive  advice  via  videotext.  One  of  the  year’s 
most  unique  programs  was  Appalachians  Desert  Storm 
response.  The  project  matched  fraternities  and  sororities 
with  university  families  who  had  members  involved  in  this 
military  operation. 


Business  Affairs 

The  university  received  an  unqualified  audit  report,  which 
did  not  disclose  any  significant  weaknesses  in  our  internal 
control  structure,  deficiencies  in  accounting  records,  or 
noncompliance  with  rules  and  regulations.  Such  results 
build  internal  respect  and  external  confidence  that  the 
states  funds  are  entrusted  properly. 

Appalachian’s  recycling  program  was  one  of  only  three 
university  programs  in  eight  Southeastern  states  to  receive 
the  National  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  Award  for  municipal  solid-waste  management 
through  recycling.  Food  Services  began  a  campus  recycling 
program  and  now  recycles  65  percent  of  all  waste.  Addi¬ 
tional  recognition  came  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  honored  ASU’s  efforts  with  the  1990 
Governor’s  Conservation  Achievement  Award,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Recycling  Association,  which  presented  a 
Recycling  Merit  Award  to  the  university. 

The  Physical  Plant  once  again  had  a  busy  year.  The 
Trivette  Dining  Hall  is  nearing  completion.  A  new  child¬ 
care  center  has  been  established  through  the  purchase  and 
renovation  of  a  residence  located  a  short  distance  from 
campus. 

The  New  River  Scholarship  Program  has  generated 
community  interest  and  has  proven  to  be  a  very  positive 
public-relations  tool.  Twelve  scholarships  were  awarded  this 
year  and  28  others  were  renewed.  These  40  scholarships 
have  a  combined  value  of  $58,000. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Development  and  Public  Affairs  was  re¬ 
named  the  Office  of  University  Advancement  to  more 
accurately  reflect  the  role  this  unit  serves  within  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Despite  state  and  national  economic  conditions,  the 
university  “Family”  phase  of  the  Campaign  for  Appala¬ 
chian  produced  commitments  of  $8.55  million  toward  the 
$22-million  goal.  Remarkably,  more  than  96  percent  of 
those  solicited  made  contributions. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  contributions  to  the  ASU 
Foundation  totaled  a  record  $3  million,  and  investments 
produced  $1.9  million.  The  Appalachian  Parents  Fund 
exceeded  its  goal,  with  more  than  $1 12,000  contributed. 
This  represents  a  30  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
The  senior  class  pledged  more  than  $25,000  to  construct  a 
gazebo  and  garden  in  honor  of  the  Broyhill  family. 

Conclusion 

Appalachian  State  University  is  proud  of  the  achievements 
recorded  in  this  report.  They  provide  compelling  evidence 
of  the  quality  and  dedication  of  our  faculty  and  staff.  We 
begin  this  decade  confident  that  a  strong  foundation  is 
already  in  place.  However,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that 
like  Sisyphus,  who  was  doomed  to  roll  the  stone  uphill 
only  to  have  it  roll  back  down  again,  higher  education  will 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  summit.  Budget  reductions  impede 
our  ability  to  reach  the  mountaintop.  ASU  is  ready  to 
respond  to  the  many  challenges  before  us  as  we  look  to¬ 
ward  the  21st  century. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


John  E.  Thomas 
Chancellor 
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East  Carolina 
University 


Richard  R.  Eakin 

Chancellor 


The  challenge  of  the  1990-91  year  has  been  to  respond  to 
immediate  and  often  demoralizing  budget  reductions 
without  compromising  the  integrity  of  our  academic  pro¬ 
grams  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  vision  that  should 
guide  the  university’s  development  in  future,  more  stable 
economic  times. 

East  Carolina  University  was  aided  in  this  task  by  the 
recently  adopted  planning  document,  Strategies  for  Distinc¬ 
tion,  which  guided  departments  and  offices  in  developing 
plans  to  implement  institutional  goals  and  priorities.  The 
university’s  budget-planning  process,  including  a  policy  on 
reallocation,  was  based  on  this  strategic  plan,  three  years  in 
the  making.  Responsive  allocation  and  reallocation  are 
essential  if  we  are  not  to  compromise  long-term  goals  in 
times  of  budgetary  crisis. 

These  planning  efforts  also  provided  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  responding  to  the  educational-mission  review 
requested  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors.  ECU’s  mission 
review  and  plan  for  the  decade  of  the  1990s  affirm  our 
commitment  to  build  upon  a  well-established  foundation 
of  graduate  programs  at  both  the  master’s  and  doctoral 
levels  to  achieve  doctorate-granting  II  classification. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

The  following  trustees  were  reappointed  to  four-year  terms 
and  were  elected  to  lead  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  next 
year:  D.  Wayne  Peterson,  chairman;  J.  Craig  Souza,  vice 
chairman;  and  Robert  A.  Ward,  secretary.  W.  Howard 
Rooks  also  was  reappointed.  Henry  G.  Williamson,  Jr.,  of 
Wilson,  LydaTeer  Mihalyi  of  Durham,  and  Nathaniel 
Alexander  Martin,  president  of  the  Student  Government 
Association,  were  appointed  to  the  board.  The  Faculty 
Senate  elected  officers  In  April:  John  C.  Moskop  (medi¬ 
cine),  chair;  Patricia  Anderson  (education),  vice  chair;  and 
Frances  Eason  (nursing),  secretary.  During  the  1991-92 
academic  year,  Kenneth  R.  Wilson  (sociology)  will  chair 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Faculty  Assembly. 

James  A.  Hallock,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
assumed  a  dual  role  as  vice  chancellor  for  health  sciences 
upon  the  resignation  of  Alastair  M.  Connell  in  October 
1990.  Ronald  Thiele,  dean  of  the  School  of  Allied  Health 
Sciences,  retired  after  almost  20  years  of  dedicated  service. 
Kevin  F.  O’Brien  will  serve  as  acting  dean  of  the  school. 

In  the  Academic  Affairs  Division,  newly  appointed 
administrators  are  David  Watkins,  associate  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs;  Dorothy  H.  Muller,  dean  of  under¬ 
graduate  studies;  Michael  A.  Dorsey,  dean  of  the  School  of 
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Art;  W.  Keats  Sparrow,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  and  Malcolm  J.  Tait,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Music.  Helen  Grove,  dean  of  the  School  of  Human  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Sciences  (formerly  the  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics),  also  was  appointed  acting  dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  upon  the  resignation  of  Maria  O.  McMahon. 
James  McGee  was  appointed  acting  director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Continuing  Education  and  Summer  School  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Phillip  Rosen.  David  Emmerling  was 
appointed  dean  of  student  development  in  the  Division  of 
Student  Life. 

Academic  Affairs 

In  what  has  been  a  difficult  budget  year,  the  Division  of 
Academic  Affairs  found  special  cause  to  celebrate  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  its  outstanding  students  and  faculty.  At 
the  May  graduation  ceremony,  three  outstanding  students 
received  the  University  Award,  the  highest  honor  for  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors.  Recipients  R.  L.  Beeman  (industry  and  tech¬ 
nology),  Caroline  M.  Ortho  (political  science),  and  Sally  E. 
Mosley  (music)  were  recognized  for  excellence  in  the  class¬ 
room,  as  well  as  exemplar)'  leadership  and  community 
service.  Renee  Deans  (business)  earned  the  Gold  Medal  for 
earning  the  top  score  on  the  1990  North  Carolina  CPA 
exam. 

During  the  academic  year,  the  university  awarded 
2,917  degrees.  Of  the  710  graduate  degrees,  seven  were 
doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  and  64  were  medical  degrees. 
Total  enrollment  for  fall  1990  was  a  record  16,500. 

The  newly  established  Office  of  Undergraduate  Stud¬ 
ies,  headed  by  Dean  Dorothy  Muller,  will  also  include 
personnel  responsible  for  providing  services  to  transfer  and 
nontraditional  students. 

ECUs  commitment  to  undergraduate  education  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  faculty’s  dedication  to  classroom 
teaching  and  advising.  Outstanding  professors  Carl  Adler 
(physics)  and  Palmyra  Leahy  (geography  and  planning)  were 
honored  at  the  opening  faculty  convocation  with  die  Robert 
L.  Jones  and  the  Robert  and  Lina  Worthington  Mays  awards, 
respectively,  for  teaching  excellence.  At  the  same  time, 

Eugenia  Yount  (nursing)  and  Paul  Knoke  (English)  received 
outstanding-adviser  awards.  Professor  Leahy  earned  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Teaching  Achievement  Award  from  the  National 
Council  for  Geographic  Education  and  was  selected  in  na¬ 
tional  competition  as  an  outstanding  adviser  from  the  Mid- 
South  Region  by  the  National  Academic  Advising 
Association.  The  General  College  Mini-Advising  Center 
received  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  same  organization  in 
recognition  of  innovative  and  exemplary  practices  that  have 


led  to  improvements  in  academic  advising  services. 

The  newly  instituted  computer-and-technology  fee 
raised  $400,000  that  allowed  us  to  meet  school  and 
departmental  computer  needs  for  students  even  in  this 
year  of  restricted  budgets.  A  faculty  computer  program 
also  was  established  to  improve  teaching  and  research 
through  access  to  computer  technology.  Of  124  propos¬ 
als  submitted  to  provide  computer  support  to  faculty,  51 
were  funded  at  a  cost  of  $  1 50,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  ECU  faculty  were  awarded 
246  external  grants  and  contracts  totaling  $13  million, 
an  increase  of  1 1  percent  over  1989-90.  Of  that  total, 
$2.8  million  went  to  faculty  in  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs,  including  a  first-year  grant  of  $54,102  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  the  ECU  Office  of 
International  Studies.  The  division  awarded  88  grants 
and  summer  stipends  for  faculty  research,  creative  activ¬ 
ity,  and  teaching  projects.  Sharon  Pruitt  (art)  received  a 
Fulbright  Award  to  travel  and  study  in  Kenya,  as  did 
Nancy  Spalding  (political  science).  Professor  Spalding 
received  a  second  Fulbright  Award  for  a  year-long  teach¬ 
ing  fellowship  in  Nigeria.  Louise Toppin  (music)  was  a 
semi-finalist  in  an  international  music  competition  in 
Munich,  Germany. 

While  major  curricular  changes  are  pending  the 
review  of  our  educational  mission,  ECU  was  authorized 
to  establish  tracks  in  applied  geography  and  music 
therapy.  The  first  class  was  admitted  to  the  new  Ed.D. 
program  in  educational  leadership.  The  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  also  had  successful  accreditation  visits  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Accreditation  ofTeacher  Education 
and  the  N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
multidisciplinary  Center  on  Aging  completed  its  first 
year  with  substantial  grant  support  for  this  increasingly 
important  area  of  research  and  public  service. 

Suggestions  developed  during  reviews  of  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  and  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Summer  School  are  being  implemented  to 
improve  function  and  efficiency.  Also  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  external  peer  review  was  required  as  a  part  of 
the  tenure-and-promotion  review  process. 

Health  Sciences 

The  Division  of  Health  Sciences  had  a  productive  and 
successful  year  despite  serious  budget  constraints  im¬ 
posed  by  the  state  and  the  mid-year  resignation  of  Vice 
Chancellor  Alastair  M.  Connell.  The  School  of  Medicine 
earned  full  seven-year  re-accreditation  by  the  Liaison 
Committee  on  Medical  Education. 
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The  School  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  approved  a  new 
unit  code  oi  governance  and  developed  a  proposal  for  a 
doctoral  program  in  speech-language  and  auditory  pathol- 
ogv.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Clinical  Laboratory 
Science  initiated  a  program  in  cytotechnology  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  School  of  Medicines  Department  of  Clinical 
Pathology.  Students  in  all  programs  in  the  school  posted 
passage  rates  on  national  license,  registration,  and  certifica¬ 
tion  examinations  of  better  than  95  percent. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
saw  a  30-percent  increase  in  admissions  over  the  previous 
year.  The  school  also  received  a  grant  of  more  than 
$500,000  from  the  Kate  B.  Reynolds  Health  Care  Trust  to 
establish  a  nurse-midwifery  concentration  in  the  masters 
program.  An  undergraduate  student  was  honored  as  Stu¬ 
dent  Nurse  of  the  Year  by  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Nursing  Students.  The  1990  graduating  class  achieved  a 
100-percent  pass  rate  on  the  national  licensure  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  growing  relationship  between  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  creation  of  the  University  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Eastern  North  Carolina — Pitt  County.  While  both 
institutions  will  retain  their  individual  names  and  identi¬ 
ties,  the  new  designation  recognizes  their  joint  efforts  as  a 
major  medical  center. 

The  School  of  Medicine  received  approval  to  begin  a 
cardiovascular  center  to  better  coordinate  research  efforts. 
The  school  announced  a  joint  project  with  North  Carolina 
State  University  to  create  the  states  first  agromedicine 
program.  The  program  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
rural  medical  care,  as  most  physicians  now  lack  training  in 
areas  specific  to  agriculture,  such  as  pesticide- associated 
illnesses,  skin  cancer,  and  farm  accidents.  ECU  is  emerging 
as  a  national  leader  in  the  discipline  of  rural  health. 

In  keeping  with  the  school’s  mission  to  increase  access 
to  medical  education  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents,  17  percent  of  our  1990—91  enrollment  were  under¬ 
represented  minorities.  ECU  now  ranks  1 4th  in  minority 
enrollment  among  U.S.  medical  schools.  The  school  con¬ 
sistently  meets  the  goals  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  fam¬ 
ily  and  primary-care  physicians;  23  percent  of  this  year’s 
graduating  class  entered  family  medicine  and  over  60  per¬ 
cent  entered  primary-care  practices. 

Continuing  its  record  of  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  profession,  four  faculty  members  in  the  Health  Sciences 
Library  were  accepted  into  the  Academy  of  Health  Infor¬ 
mation  Professionals,  a  prestigious  organization  for  health- 
science  librarians. 

Many  faculty  in  the  Division  of  Health  Sciences 
served  as  elected  and  appointed  leaders  in  national,  re¬ 


gional,  and  state  organizations.  Their  professional  contribu¬ 
tions  also  included  many  honors  and  awards  recognizing 
outstanding  achievements,  hundreds  of  publications  and 
sharing  of  scholarly  activities,  management  of  $7.8  million 
in  external  funds,  and  a  myriad  of  other  professional  activi¬ 
ties. 

Student  Affairs 

The  reorganization  of  the  division,  the  improvement  of 
student  physical  facilities,  and  the  development  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  diversity  were  highlights  in  the  Division  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Life. 

During  the  past  year,  the  division  was  aligned  into 
three  sections;  student  services,  student  development,  and 
student  activities.  A  new  position,  dean  of  student  develop¬ 
ment,  was  created  to  unite  the  areas  of  counseling,  career 
services,  resident  education,  orientation,  health  promotion 
and  wellness,  and  special  populations  to  better  assist  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  transition  and  progress  within  the  university. 

Renovation  and  refurbishing  of  our  residence  halls 
continues.  Fleming  Hall  was  converted  to  an  honors  hall, 
and  other  residence-hall  renovations  have  been  completed 
or  will  be  by  late  spring  1992.  Progress  toward  providing 
comprehensive  food  service  continued  with  the  signing  of  a 
contract  with  ARA;  the  renovation  of  the  Wright  Place  and 
the  Croatan  dining  facilities;  and  the  spring  submission  of 
schematics  for  Todd  Dining  Hall,  the  new  625-seat  cafete¬ 
ria.  In  late  January,  architects  were  selected  for  the  student- 
recreation  center;  a  site  has  been  selected,  and  the  planning 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

During  the  summer  of  1 990,  a  program  entitled 
Purple  Pride  (P2)  was  introduced  in  the  new-student  orien¬ 
tation  program.  The  program  and  concept,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  celebration  of  human  diversity,  were  used 
throughout  the  year  to  illustrate  the  university’s  respect  for 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  all  those  within  its  community. 

Business  Affairs 

Despite  the  financial  challenges  of  this  past  year,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Business  Affairs  continued  to  improve  essential 
support  services  to  facilitate  teaching,  research,  and  public 
service.  Thanks  to  the  special  computing-and-technology 
fee,  the  university  took  a  significant  stride  toward  its  goal  of 
providing  hands-on,  state-of-the-art  computer  access  to 
every  student.  In  concert  with  this  program,  the  Physical 
Plant  Department  began  renovations  to  ensure  maximum 
use  of  the  new  equipment.  The  Student  Stores  contributed 
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$150,000  in  scholarship  money  to  be  used  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  textbooks  for  academically  deserving  students. 

Funding  cuts  caused  by  the  state  budget  crisis  forced 
us  to  seek  ways  to  reduce  spending  while  maintaining 
services  at  current  levels.  Through  an  aggressive  energy 
conservation  program,  the  division  saved  the  university  and 
state  more  than  $500,000  in  energy  costs.  This  was 
achieved  through  a  compressed  4  '/2-day,  40-hour  summer 
work  week;  a  load-management  and  set-back  schedule  for 
building  chillers;  and  ongoing  negotiations  for  lower  natu¬ 
ral  gas  prices.  In  combination  with  this  program,  the  divi¬ 
sion  sought  and  received  a  Department  of  Energy 
matching  grant  of  $342,914  to  assist  with  future  energy- 
savings  programs  in  campus  dormitories.  The  division 
saved  $208,000  in  labor  and  operations  costs  by  contract¬ 
ing  the  management  of  housekeeping  services  to  a  private 
firm. 

Safety  for  the  campus  community  remains  a  primary 
emphasis.  The  installation  of  a  new  campus  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  utilizing  state-of-the-art,  high-pressure  sodium  lamps, 
has  virtually  eliminated  dark  areas  around  the  campus.  In 
combination  with  the  new  lighting,  additional  “blue-light” 
phones  were  placed  in  strategic  locations  to  allow  students 
and  faculty  to  report  suspicious  activity. 

Based  on  a  competitive  submission  by  our  Department 
of  Environmental  Health  and  Safety,  ECU  received  the 
coveted  National  Safety  Council  Campus  Safety  Association 
1990-91  Award  of  Honor  for  its  innovative  ideas  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  healthful  and  safe  living  and  working  environment. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  1990—91  school  year  was  one  of  preparation  and 
progress  for  the  Division  of  Institutional  Advancement. 
Two  new  distinguished  professorships  were  added,  (the 
university’s  third  and  fourth),  and  10,777  donors  made 
gifts  to  academic  programs.  More  than  1 ,000  faculty  and 
staff  members  committed  over  $212,000  to  ECUs  first 
annual  drive  to  support  scholarships  and  enrichment  pro¬ 
grams  in  academic  affairs,  athletics,  and  health  sciences.  In 
a  year  punctuated  by  budget  and  staff  reductions  and  a 
weak  economy,  these  achievements  are  evidence  of  the 
initiative  and  hard  work  of  staflF and  volunteers. 

Given  the  university’s  proposed  new  mission  state¬ 
ment  and  strategic  plan,  a  significant  increase  in  private 
resources  will  be  required  to  help  underwrite  program 
improvements  and  new  ventures.  In  preparation,  leaders 
from  ECU’s  three  foundations  (athletics,  medicine,  and  the 
general  university)  have  been  working  together  to  develop 
new  strategies  to  attract  increasing  levels  of  private  Rinds. 


Improved  alumni  records  and  information  are  a  central 
part  of  that  process.  Working  closely  with  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  we  converted, 
tested,  and  installed  a  new  alumni  and  gift  records  com¬ 
puter  program.  It  provides  a  broad  and  flexible  data  base 
that  can  be  adapted  for  many  purposes,  including  the 
increased  outcomes-assessment  research  required  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  other 
accrediting  agencies. 

Economic  and  community  development  programs 
sponsored  through  the  Center  for  Applied  Technology,  the 
Regional  Development  Institute,  and  the  Small  Business 
and  Technology  Development  Center  were  especially  ac¬ 
tive.  These  agencies  provide  a  well-coordinated  approach  to 
serving  the  needs  of  the  region.  Each  agency  has  a  distinct 
mission  and  focuses  upon  individual  areas  of  strength. 

“Quality”  has  become  the  buzzword  of  corporate 
America.  Seizing  that  opportunity,  the  Center  for  Applied 
Technology  was  host  for  a  major  symposium  on  the 
Malcolm  Baldridge  National  Quality  Awards  and  the 
North  Carolina  Quality  Awards.  The  program  attracted 
speakers  and  guests  from  throughout  the  nation,  including 
the  director  of  the  Baldridge  Awards  Program  and 
Undersecretary  of  Commerce  Curt  Reiman.  He  noted, 
“This  was  the  most  impressive  gathering  of  speakers  on  the 
Baldridge  Awards  I  have  seen  outside  Washington,  D.C.” 
Of  the  eight  firms  that  have  received  the  award  since  its 
creation  in  1987,  five  made  presentations. 

Athletics 

The  Department  of  Athletics  has  continued  to  emphasize 
academic  excellence  through  its  student-development 
program.  Robert  L.  Beeman,  recipient  of  the  prestigious 
University  Award,  was  a  member  of  the  football  team  and 
graduated  with  a  4.0  grade-point  average.  Beeman  was 
named  the  department’s  Most  Outstanding  Male  Scholar- 
Athlete,  while  Ann  Marie  Welch  (cross-country)  was 
named  Most  Outstanding  Female  Scholar-Athlete.  Receiv¬ 
ing  district  Academic  All-American  honors  were  Keith 
Arnold  (football),  Ken  Burnette  (football),  and  Paul 
Childress  (basketball);  National  Academic  All-American 
went  to  Mark  Cook  (swimming).  Janet  Rodgerson 
(women’s  basketball)  received  the  first  Kristi  Overton 
Scholarship,  which  will  be  awarded  yearly  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  freshman  female  athlete. 

The  football  team,  led  by  All-American  linebacker 
Robert  Jones,  finished  the  season  at  5—6.  The  women’s 
basketball  team  played  in  the  Colonial  Athletic  Association 
championship,  led  by  1990-91  CAA  Player-of-the-Ycar 
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Tonya  Hargrove.  Men’s  basketball  named  Eddie  Payne  as 
its  new  head  coach.  Lester  Lyons,  the  1990-91  CAA 
Rookie  of  the  Year,  will  return  to  next  season’s  squad.  ECU 
claimed  G\A  titles  in  baseball  and  golf,  with  baseball  mak¬ 
ing  its  third  straight  trip  to  the  NCAA  regionals  and  golf 
earning  its  first  at-large  bid  ever  to  the  NCAA  tournament. 
Men’s  track  earned  nine  All-American  honors  in  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  track. 

Conclusion 

Supported  by  the  dedication  and  expertise  of  the  faculty, 
staff,  and  administrators,  East  Carolina  University  has 
weathered  a  difficult  fiscal  year.  I  appreciate  the  support  we 
have  received  from  General  Administration,  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  many  friends  of 


the  university.  Looking  beyond  the  current,  restricted 
circumstances,  ECU  has  the  capacity  to  make  new  and 
higher-level  contributions  to  North  Carolina’s  system  of 
higher  education.  As  our  mission-review  document  attests, 
achievement  of  doctoral-granting  status  within  the  next  ten 
years  is  a  realistic  and  attainable  goal  and  one  toward  which 
ECU’s  faculty  and  administration  will  continue  to  dedicate 
their  time,  talents,  and  creativity. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Richard  R.  Eakin 
Chancellor 
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Elizabeth  City 

State 

University 


Jimmy  R.  Jenkins 

Chancellor 


Elizabeth  City  State  University,  as  it  enters  its  second  cen¬ 
tury,  is  focusing  on  the  integral  role  it  must  play  in  the 
development  of  northeastern  North  Carolina.  To  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  this  region,  state,  and  nation, 
ECSU  must  evolve  and  grow  as  a  regional  institution. 
Toward  that  end,  our  proposed  new  mission  statement  was 
forwarded  to  UNC  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  this  past 
January.  As  that  document  stated,  “the  development  of 
northeastern  North  Carolina  and  Elizabeth  City  State 
University  are  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  symbiotic  relation¬ 
ship  that  will  evolve  over  the  next  ten  years  to  produce 
major  changes  in  the  region  ....  This  mission  statement 
amplifies  a  vision  that  faculty,  staff,  students,  regional  lead¬ 
ers,  and  trustees  are  prepared  to  make  a  reality.” 

For  over  two  years,  our  faculty  and  staff  systematically 
prepared  for  the  April  visit  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  reaffirmation  team.  The 
preliminary  report  indicates  that  ECSU  has  been  successful 
in  articulating  its  strengths,  identifying  its  problems,  and 
describing  possible  solutions.  I  am  confident  that  the 
university’s  accreditation  will  be  reaffirmed.  Anne 
Henderson,  self-study  director;  Leonard  Ballou,  steering 
committee  chairman;  and  members  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  should  be  commended  for  their  diligence.  ECSU  is 
now  moving  forward  with  the  same  level  of  intensity  in  its 
effort  to  receive  accreditation  from  the  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  ofTeacher  Education  (NCATE). 

During  our  centennial  commencement  convocation, 
ECSU  graduated  its  first  class  of  Incentive  Scholars,  104  in 
all.  We  were  honored  that  President  Spangler  chose  this 
occasion  to  make  his  first  commencement  address  on  a 
UNC  campus.  His  enthusiasm  for  this  program  and  its 
success  was  clearly  visible. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  Board  ofTrustees,  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
E.  V.  Wilkins,  completed  a  very  successful  year.  Shirley  L. 
Mays  of  Elizabeda  City  served  as  vice  chairman,  and  Edna 
G.  Randolph  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  served  as  secretary.  Other 
members  of  the  board  were  Mauvice  Brett,  Ahoskie;  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Davis,  Elizabeth  City;  David  C.  Freeman,  Elizabeth 
City;  Cicero  Green,  Jr.,  Durham;  Joseph  Harrington, 
Lewiston/Woodville;  John  Morrison,  Elizabeth  City;  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Rich,  Elizabeth  City;  Ardiur  E.  Teele,  Miami,  Fla.; 

J.  Fred  Riley,  Elizabeth  City;  and  Student  Government 
Association  President  Renel  C.  Sample,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Completing  their  service  on  the  board  were  Mr.  Riley, 
Mr.  Teele,  and  Chairman  Wilkins.  We  sincerely  appreciate 
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their  outstanding  support  of  the  university.  The  board 
welcomes  new  members  Stanley  Green,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  ol  Raleigh;  Robert  R. 
Mauldin,  president  of  Centura  Bank,  Inc.,  of  Rocky 
Mount;  and  Rodney  Robinson,  director  of  Robinson  and 
Son  Funeral  Home  of  Elizabeth  City.  I  am  confident  that 
these  three  gentlemen  will  bring  a  wealth  of  knowledge, 
expertise,  and  dedication  to  the  board  and  the  university. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  had  a  very  successful 
year.  During  our  centennial  commencement  exercises, 
ECSU  conferred  300  baccalaureate  degrees  to  the  largest 
graduating  class  in  its  histone 

The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  actively  promoted 
the  ECSU  centennial  celebration.  The  annual  Faculty/Staff 
Conference  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  1990  semester 
introduced  the  centennial  theme,  “The  First  Hundred 
Years.”  Other  events  that  incorporated  the  theme  included 
the  annual  fall  convocation  and  candlelighting  service,  the 
American  Education  Week  assembly,  the  annual  winter 
Faculty/Staff  Conference,  and  the  honors  convocation. 

Completion  of  the  institutional  self-study  for  re- 
accreditation  by  SACS  was  a  major  achievement  of  the 
academic  year.  As  part  of  the  self-study,  the  Academic 
Affairs  Division  arranged  faculty/staff  retreats,  a  “mock 
visitation,”  and  various  other  projects. 

ECSU  faculty  participated  in  a  variety  of  professional 
meetings  designed  to  increase  scholarly  activities  and  pro¬ 
fessional  development.  These  events,  most  of  which  were 
funded  by  Title  III  grants,  included  a  colloquy  for  teaching 
excellence  in  Nags  Head,  a  workshop  on  research/scholarly 
activity  conducted  by  Howard  Etzel  of  North  Carolina 
State  University,  and  a  faculty  retreat  in  Nags  Head  to 
prepare  for  NCATE  accreditation,  conducted  by  Gary 
Galluzo  of  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado. 

Faculty  continued  to  seek  higher  levels  of  outside 
grant  funding  from  public  and  private  sources.  Other 
important  tasks  completed  during  the  year  included  the 
revision  of  our  curriculum  to  meet  SACS  guidelines,  the 
revision  of  ECSU’s  mission  statement,  the  development  of 
a  new  academic-integrity  policy,  updating  of  the  Academic 
Guidelines/Policy  Manual,  and  the  continued  guidance  of 
student  academic  growth  and  development. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  continued  to  assist  our 


students  in  their  development  as  leaders  and  good  citizens. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  staff  that  key  resignations  and  separations 
occurred  without  a  reduction  of  services  to  our  students. 

The  professional  development  of  the  staff  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  many  ways,  but  none  more  importantly  than 
in  their  presentations  for  the  SACS  accreditation  team.  The 
division  received  an  excellent  review  of  its  components,  and 
the  report’s  findings  reinforced  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
dedicated  students  and  professional  staff  members. 

The  division  had  much  to  be  proud  of  this  year.  The 
academic  preparation  of  our  entering  freshmen  improved; 
their  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  rose  to  737. 
Vandalism  in  the  residence  halls  was  reduced  significantly. 
We  administered  $4.4  million  in  financial  aid  without  any 
major  audit  exceptions.  Our  new  student-orientation  pro¬ 
gram  produced  a  95-percent  retention  rate  for  enrolled 
freshmen. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Business  and  Finance  continued  to  empha¬ 
size  the  maintenance  of  strong  accounting,  budget,  and 
management  systems.  Such  efforts  were  critical  in  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  negative  effects  of  university  budget  reductions 
totaling  more  than  $1.2  million  for  1990—91.  We  received 
approval  from  the  Title  III  Office  to  purchase  and  install  an 
automatic  purchasing  system,  which  will  help  us  strengthen 
internal  controls  and  maximize  the  investment  of  state 
dollars.  A  fiber-optic  cable  network  was  installed  across  the 
campus.  An  upgrade  and  expansion  of  communication 
equipment  supported  by  the  Educational  Computing 
Service  will  enable  us  to  communicate  via  computer  with 
two  local  community  colleges  and  East  Carolina  University. 

A  recycling  program  was  approved  and  initiated. 

Over  the  course  of  the  academic  year,  33,904  pounds  of 
aluminum  cans,  paper,  and  cardboard  were  recycled. 

As  we  have  hoped  to  do  for  many  years,  we  purchased 
the  Webster-Creef  property  adjacent  to  the  ECSU  campus. 
This  38-acre  tract  is  now  being  developed  as  the  future  site 
of  a  200-bed  dormitory,  roads,  and  a  proposed  fine  arts  and 
mass  communications  building.  The  Commuter  Center, 
which  features  six  bowling  lanes,  was  completed  in  June 
1991  and  will  improve  campus  life  for  our  non-boarding 
students,  as  well  as  provide  a  training  facility  for  bowling 
classes.  The  University  Campus  Master  Plan  was  updated, 
and  a  team  from  the  N.C.  Office  of  State  Construction’s 
Facility  Condition  Assessment  Program  compiled  a  list  of 
repair  needs  for  ECSU  buildings  and  grounds,  including 
preliminary  cost  estimates  and  recommended  corrective 
actions. 
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Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  year  presented  many  challenges  and  frustrations  for 
ECSU  staff,  yet  many  significant  accomplishments  were 
achieved  in  spite  of  position  vacancies  and  the  added 
workload  of  centennial  planning. 

Through  the  creative  use  ofTitle  III  funds,  we  were 
able  to  hire  a  major  fund-raising  adviser  to  assist  with  the 
Centennial  Endowment  Campaign.  Our  Community 
Development  Technical  Assistance  Project  received  $1.2 
million  in  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds 
for  small  towns  in  the  region;  ECSU  was  the  only  histori¬ 
cally  black  university  in  the  country  funded  by  the  federal 
Fair  Housing  Initiatives  Program.  We  erected  an  ECSU 
billboard  on  Highway  17  South  and  were  featured  in  a 
centennial  advertisement  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
Albemarle-area  telephone  directory. 

The  years  greatest  disappointment  was  the  delayed 
implementation  of  our  $5-million  centennial  fund-raising 
campaign.  Originally,  1991  was  projected  as  the  culminat¬ 
ing  year  for  receiving  gifts.  Equally  frustrating  have  been 
the  lack  of  funds  to  support  continued  growth  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Rural  and  Coastal  Living  and  the  state  hiring  freeze 
that  prevented  us  from  filling  positions  vital  to  our  fund¬ 
raising  efforts. 


Conclusion 

As  Elizabeth  City  State  University  enters  the  second  half  of 
its  centennial  year,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  community  for  the  support  it  has  given  in  our 
efforts  to  celebrate  ECSU’s  century-long  adventure  in 
education  in  this  region  of  our  state.  I  extend  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  his  staff,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
appreciation  for  their  continued  support.  ECSU  also  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  a  Board  ofTrustees  that  has  pro¬ 
vided  outstanding  leadership  and  governance.  The  univer¬ 
sity  faculty,  staff,  and  students  continue  to  perform  far 
beyond  the  average.  I  commend  each  entity  for  their  dili¬ 
gence.  With  this  level  of  support,  ECSU  will  always  be  a 
shining  star  in  the  northeast. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gu  £ 

Jimmy  R.  Jenkins 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


Fayetteville  State 
University 

Lloyd  V  Fiackley 

Chancellor 


As  1990-91  began,  Fayetteville  State  University  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  several  events,  all  of  which  had  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  continuing  viability  of  the  institution.  The 
entering  freshman  class  was  the  first  group  subject  to  the 
full  UNC  minimum  admission  requirements.  As  late  as 
spring  1990,  enrollment  projections  based  on  the  1989 
freshman  class  led  to  predictions  of  severe  declines  in  the 
number  of  1990  freshmen  enrolled,  especially  black  stu¬ 
dents.  Such  predictions,  covered  in  the  press,  were  made 
even  more  dire  as  Operation  Desert  Shield  moved  more 
than  30,000  soldiers  and  airmen  from  nearby  Fort  Bragg 
and  Pope  Air  Force  Base. 

At  the  same  time  that  FSU  was  bracing  for  predicted 
reductions  in  enrollment,  we  were  readying  our  teacher- 
education  units  for  analyses  by  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (SDPI).  Recent 
changes  in  requirements  complicated  preparations,  as  staff 
had  to  meet  considerably  more  stringent  operational  crite¬ 
ria  set  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  N.C.  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  accreditation  agencies. 

Even  as  the  university  was  gearing  up  for  visits  by 
NCATE  and  SDPI,  we  had  to  begin  preparations  for  re¬ 
accreditation  assessments  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS).  Here  again,  new  criteria 
would  be  applied  at  FSU.  The  most  critical  new  criterion 
addresses  institutional  effectiveness  and  requires  institu¬ 
tions  to  prove  that  value  is  being  added  to  the  beginning 
abilities  of  students. 

By  spring  semester,  it  was  clear  that  FSU  more  than 
met  the  new  requirements.  The  external  agencies  had 
confirmed  our  expectations.  The  policies  in  our  Academic 
Development  Plan  were  leading  to  desired  improvements. 
This  year  we  witnessed  vast  increases  in  enrollments,  im¬ 
provement  in  the  overall  quality  of  the  student  body,  better 
pass  rates  on  examinations  in  teacher  education,  much 
improved  institutional  fiscal  responsibility;  and  broader 
public  service  activities. 

In  short,  in  fall  1990,  FSU  improved  in  all  academic 
categories  and  set  new  institutional  records  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  improvement  in  most  categories. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  FSU  Board  ofTrustees  for  1990-91  included  Ashton 
Fox  of  Fayetteville,  chair;  Jesse  Williams  of  Fayetteville,  vice 
chair;  Hector  McEachern  of  Winston-Salem,  secretary; 
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Leonard  Hedgepeth  of  Fayetteville;  Laurens  Bondshu  of 
Fayetteville;  John  Enoch  of  Burlington;  Robert  GrifFin  of 
Greenville;  Paul  Carter  of  Fayetteville;  LaGray  Hines- 
Spencer  of  Fayetteville;  Dickson  McLean,  Jr.,  of 
Lumberton;  James  Patterson  of  High  Point;  Bruce  Pulliam 
of  Fayetteville;  and  Cassandra  Joyner  {ex  officio),  president 
of  the  Student  Government  Association. 

I  also  continued  my  efforts  to  serve  North  Carolina 
beyond  the  FSU  campus.  During  the  academic  year,  I  was 
elected  vice  chairman  of  the  Southeast  Regional  Vision  for 
Education  (SERVE),  created  to  address  public  school 
problems  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Alabama;  chairman  of  the  Family 
Preservation  Committee  of  the  Child  Advocacy  Institute;  a 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research;  co-chair 
of  North  Carolina  Math  Consortium,  serving  kindergarten 
through  college;  and  chair  of  the  Task  Force  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Excellence  in  Cumberland  County.  I  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  advisory  member  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
ofTyson  Foods,  Inc. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  School  of  Education  earned  full  accreditation  from 
NCATE  for  all  of  its  education  programs  at  both  the  basic 
and  the  advanced  levels,  making  FSU  the  first  historically 
black  institution  in  North  Carolina  to  receive  accreditation 
under  the  new  NCATE  guidelines.  FSU’s  preliminary  pass 
rate  on  SDPI  standards  is  also  100  percent.  The  board  will 
meet  in  August  for  final  action. 

In  April,  FSU  was  visited  by  a  team  from  SACS.  Its 
preliminary  report  indicates  that  all  standards  have  been 
met.  Areas  of  special  mention  were  the  library,  described  as 
“a  showcase  of  excellence,”  and  the  institutional  self-study 
exhibit  room,  which  will  be  used  as  a  model  for  other 
campuses.  We  were  particularly  delighted  by  the  team’s 
report  on  the  institutional  effectiveness  section,  the  area 
where  stringent  new  criteria  have  been  implemented,  and 
where  most  institutions  are  cited  for  deficiencies.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  FSU’s  initiatives,  I  have  been  invited  to  address 
the  SACS  membership  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Our  sophomores  from  the  1988  freshman  class 
achieved  a  92-percent  pass  rate  on  Core  Batteries  I  and  II 
of  the  National  Teachers  Examination,  compared  with  a 
78-percent  pass  rate  for  students  who  entered  prior  to 
1988.  While  even  the  lower  score  was  an  improvement 
over  previous  years,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  qualitative 
difference  in  the  two  groups  of  students  moving  through 
FSU.  Nevertheless,  we  are  meeting  the  state’s  guidelines  on 
pass  rates. 


FSU  hosted  a  Project  TEACH  program  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
TEACH  is  a  seminar  for  20  minority  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  designed  to  interest  them  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  Project  TEAM,  another  teacher-recruitment 
activity  at  FSU,  allows  20  black  and  Native  American 
students  from  FSU  and  Pembroke  State  University  to 
participate  in  a  special  academic  program. 

The  quality  of  entering  freshmen  rose  again  in  fall 
1990.  The  composite  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  was 
774,  92  points  above  last  year’s  average  score.  Significant 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
student  body  during  what  we  refer  to  as  the  New  Era  of 
Excellence — fall  1987  to  fall  1990.  Some  examples  of  our 
three-year  progress: 

•  Overall  enrollment  increased  from  2,639  to  3,337,  or 
26.4  percent. 

•  FSU’s  black  enrollment  increased  nearly  14  percent, 
from  1,935  to  2,202. 

•  White  enrollment  increased  from  644  to  1,023,  up 
nearly  59  percent. 

•  Graduate  enrollment  increased  from  374  to  710,  an 
increase  of  90  percent. 

•  Transfer  enrollment  increased  by  nearly  68  percent,  from 
187  to  3 1 0.  The  number  of  students  who  transferred  to 
FSU  from  two-year  schools  nearly  doubled. 

•  The  overall  SAT  score  rose  by  more  than  26  percent, 
from  613  to  774.  More  significantly,  it  rose  28.2  percent 
for  in-state  students,  from  602  to  772. 

•  Black  male  students  posted  a  1 56-point  increase  in  their 
average  SAT  scores;  black  females,  140  points;  and  white 
students,  81  points. 

•  The  number  of  students  with  SAT  scores  below  600 
dropped  from  52.3  percent  to  6  percent.  The  number 
with  SAT  scores  above  800  increased  from  8.6  percent  to 
38  percent.  Ten  percent  of  the  1990  freshman  class  had 
SAT  scores  above  1000;  fewer  than  1  percent  boasted 
such  scores  in  1987. 

•  Academic  scholarships  were  granted  to  99  talented  stu¬ 
dents  in  fall  1990,  only  17  Chancellor’s  Scholars  were 
selected  in  fall  1987.  This  year’s  scholars  had  an  average 
SAT  score  of  965,  265  points  higher  than  that  posted  in 
1987. 

We  held  our  first  winter  commencement  with  168 
graduates,  and  I  was  proud  to  make  the  address  to  an  over¬ 
flow  crowd  in  Seabrook  Auditorium.  This  was  the  first 
commencement  held  on  our  campus  in  more  than  15 
years. 
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FSU  increased  its  involvement  in  the  region  this 
academic  year.  We  received  a  federal  grant  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  plight  of  die  minority  male.  The  United 
Way  of  Cumberland  Count)’  funded  FSU  to  establish  a 
Center  for  At-Risk  Adolescent  Males.  FSU’s  Literacy’  Edu¬ 
cation  Advocacy  Program  was  funded  jointly  by  the  federal 
government  and  Fayetteville’s  Florence  Rogers  Charitable 
Trust.  The  project  earned  a  Presidential  Salute  Award  for 
partnerships  with  public  schools  from  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Council. 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  served  75  local  high 
school  students  this  academic  year.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
students  served  in  this  program  go  on  to  attend  college. 

The  program  received  a  grant  of  nearly  $230,000,  to 
establish  an  Educational  Opportunity  Center  to  serve  low- 
income  and  first-generation  college  students  in  four  south¬ 
eastern  North  Carolina  counties. 

The  master  of  science  in  mathematics  and  the  master 
of  arts  in  teaching  mathematics  programs  were  imple¬ 
mented  during  fall  1990.  The  master  of  arts  program  in 
psychology,  also  established  this  academic  year,  attracted 
the  largest  number  of  graduate  students  among  all  graduate 
programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

During  the  past  academic  year,  enrollment  in  the  Fort 
Bragg/Pope  Air  Force  Base  Center  was  adversely  affected  by 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  However,  the  recent  return  of 
soldiers  has  led  to  dramatic  enrollment  increases.  The 
center’s  overall  administrative  operations  were  rated 
“superior”  by  the  Military  Installation  Voluntary  Education 
Review  inspection  team. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  continued  to  improve 
services  to  students  with  developmental  needs  in  an  effort 
to  ensure  their  academic  success.  Students  were  provided 
programs  that  teach  life  skills,  encourage  wellness  and 
personal  growth,  offer  opportunities  for  student  leadership, 
and  provide  for  basic  needs. 

A  rwo-day  leadership  retreat  was  held  at  Camp  New 
Hope,  near  Chapel  Hill.  Approximately  40  student  leaders 
participated  in  workshops  conducted  by  staff  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  including  myself. 

Despite  budget  reductions,  the  Counseling  Center 
used  innovative  and  creative  planning  to  expand  its  activi¬ 
ties.  Federal  funds  were  tapped  for  the  observance  of 
Wellness  Week,  which  allowed  instructors  of  health,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  hygiene,  and  psychology  to  expose  classes  to 
seminars  on  AIDS.  A  program  was  co-sponsored  with 


Operation  Sickle  Cell  to  bring  national  leaders  to  speak  on 
HIV/AIDS  awareness. 

Programs  offered  through  Career  Services  and  Place¬ 
ment  exposed  students  to  the  practical  experiences  and 
mentoring  of  professionals.  The  annual  Career  Day  saw  an 
increase  in  corporate  participation,  and  the  Teacher’s  Job 
Fair  brought  100  public  school  personnel  to  campus  to 
meet  with  the  students.  The  Youth  Motivation  Task  Force 
continues  to  grow  and  serves  as  a  national  model  for  other 
programs.  FSU’s  program  is  the  only  one  in  the  nation 
that  includes  visits  to  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools, 
as  well  as  college  visits. 

The  Lyceum  series,  held  in  conjunction  with  commu¬ 
nity  groups  such  as  the  Fayetteville  Arts  Council,  included 
visits  from  Yolanda  King,  Alex  Haley,  the  Urban  Bush 
Women,  and  the  Harlem  Globetrotters.  Miss  Fayetteville 
State  University,  for  the  first  time,  was  selected  through  a 
scholarship  pageant  where  students  competed  in  beauty, 
talent,  and  academic  areas. 

Business  Affairs 

The  university’s  efforts  to  improve  campus  maintenance 
and  upkeep  were  recognized  by  several  organizations.  We 
received  the  first-place  award  in  the  small-campus  category 
for  the  Southeastern  region,  and  the  International  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Facility  Management  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Physical  Plant  Administrators  of  Universities  and 
Colleges.  There  are  1,500  member  institutions  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  latter  category,  and  the  award  is  the  highest 
level  of  institutional  recognition  granted  by  the  association. 
In  addition,  FSU  received  a  1991  Community  Appearance 
Award  from  the  City  of  Fayetteville. 

The  new  School  of  Business  and  Economics  building 
was  completed  and  occupied  by  faculty  and  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year.  A  badly  needed  550-space  parking 
lot  was  completed  to  serve  persons  who  use  this  building 
and  Chesnutt  Library. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Division  of  University  Advancement  bolstered  its 
efforts  to  attract  higher  levels  of  private  and  public  contri¬ 
butions  for  FSU.  A  $4-million  capital  campaign  was 
launched  by  the  FSU  Foundation,  utilizing  the  services  of 
Ketchum,  Inc.,  a  professional  fund-raising  firm. 

The  90-percent  participation  rate  by  our  faculty, 
administration,  and  staff  exemplified  the  campaign  theme, 
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“A  Commitment  Beyond  Ourselves.”  The  university- 
family  division  contributed  gifts  and  pledges  totaling  nearly 
$282,000 — a  record  in  campaign  giving  among  historically 
black  institutions.  Other  significant  gifts  and  pledges  have 
been  received  from  the  National  Alumni  Association,  the 
Board  ofTrustees,  Fayetteville  Publishing  Company,  and 
the  FSU  Retirees  Club.  Members  of  the  FSU  Foundation 
Board  of  Directors  have  pledged  more  than  $1.9  million, 
including  a  land  gift  valued  at  $787,000  from  the  J.  P. 
Riddle  family  and  $50,000,  from  Helen  T.  Chick,  an  FSU 
retiree.  The  land  gift  is  the  largest  single  gift  ever  received 
by  the  Foundation.  The  campaign  total  has  reached  nearly 
$3  million. 

The  division  added  two  professional  staff  members 
during  the  year.  Lauren  C.  Burgess,  formerly  director  of 
public  affairs  and  development  at  George  Mason  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School,  was  appointed  director  of  development; 
and  Belvia  D.  Williams,  an  FSU  alumna,  assumed  the 
position  of  director  of  alumni  affairs. 

Athletics 

The  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  embarked 
upon  the  year  with  a  renewed  commitment  to  athletic  and 
academic  excellence.  Student-athletes  continued  to  excel 
on  the  playing  field  and  in  the  classroom. 

The  men’s  basketball  team  was  honored  for  having 
the  highest  grade-point  average  in  the  14-member  CIAA 
Athletic  Conference.  For  the  second  consecutive  year,  an 
FSU  student-athlete  had  the  highest  GPA  among  all  bas¬ 
ketball  participants  in  the  CIAA.  The  athletic  performance 
of  the  basketball  team  improved,  as  well.  The  team  won 
two  invitational  tournaments  and  became  the  first  in 
school  history  to  be  nationally  ranked. 


Terrance  Smith  was  the  first  FSU  player  named  to  the 
Kodak  All-American  team.  Ernita  Purnsley  was  named  to 
the  Black  College  Sports  Information  Directors  All-Fresh¬ 
men  Team,  as  well  as  to  the  All-CIAA Tournament  and  All- 
CLAA  Rookie  teams. 

The  department  conducted  its  initial  drug-screening 
program  for  athletes,  with  no  violations  reported. 

Conclusion 

While  FSU  continued  to  make  progress  in  1990—1991, 
stresses  experienced  this  year  slowed  the  rate  of  progress 
witnessed  during  the  first  two  years  of  our  New  Era  of 
Excellence.  A  dramatic  increase  in  the  size  of  the  student 
body  and  in  its  quality,  simultaneous  preparations  for  two 
major  accreditation  visits,  and  ongoing  new  academic 
requirements  taxed  our  capacity  to  continue  the  rapid  pace 
of  internal  adjustments.  This  set  of  circumstances  was 
exacerbated  by  nearly  monthly  budget  reductions,  which 
hampered  our  ability  to  expand  instructional  and  support 
services  for  a  much  larger  and  more  diverse  student  body. 
Additionally,  FSU  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  racial 
tensions  that  have  affected  all  of  America  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Animosities  among  students,  as  well  as  among  faculty 
colleagues,  reached  such  a  state  that  we  established  a  Hu¬ 
man  Relations  Council  to  assist  me  in  dealing  with  such 
matters.  This  council,  an  improved  budget  picture,  and  a 
mentoring  program  for  students  are  expected  to  help  us 
regain  the  momentum  of  last  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
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Introduction 


North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and 
Technical  State 
University 

Edward  B.  Fort 

Chancellor 


While  each  of  the  ten  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
as  chancellor  of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
State  University  has  been  challenging  and  exciting,  1 990— 
91  was  especially  gratifying.  We  celebrated  the  university’s 
centennial  and  participated  in  the  national  centennial  with 
other  1890  land-grant  institutions.  Those  observances 
provided  A&T  tremendous  opportunities  to  market  its 
unique  history,  development,  and  societal  contributions. 

A&T’s  status  as  a  major  learning  and  research  center 
continued  to  grow.  The  corporate  and  government  com¬ 
munities  continued  to  look  to  A&T  for  its  much  needed 
research  and  developmental  acumen,  as  illustrated  by  a 
$1 .3-miiiion  IBM  hardware/software  grant. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  was  re-accreditation  for  ten 
more  years  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  (SACS).  That  achievement  culminated  a  two-year 
preparation  effort  by  the  faculty,  staff,  students,  alumni, 
and  Board  ofTrustees  under  the  sterling  leadership  of 
Robert  Davis  and  Etta  Gravely.  A&T  also  forged  ahead 
with  curriculum  improvements,  highlighted  by  the  gradua¬ 
tion  of  our  first  civil  engineers,  and  the  completion  of  an 
ultra-modern  $  16-million  library,  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  million  volumes. 

The  election  of  Dean  Quiester  Craig  as  president¬ 
elect  of  the  prestigious  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  and  the  appointment  of  Dean  Beverly 
Malone  by  Gov.  James  Martin  to  the  State  Commission  on 
Health  Services  were  symbolic  of  the  increasing  profes¬ 
sional  recognition  being  accorded  members  of  our  faculty. 
A&T  faculty  amassed  more  than  $15  million  in  research 
and  development  grants,  ranking  third  in  this  regard 
among  the  16  UNC  campuses.  We  continued  to  operate 
the  Mars  Mission  Research  Center  with  North  Carolina 
State  University,  unveiled  an  innovative  proposal  for  a 
cooperative  engineering  and  science  research  center  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  to  UNC  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr., 
requesting  authorization  to  offer  doctoral  programs. 

Our  students  also  compiled  a  number  of  outstanding 
achievements  and  won  several  national  and  regional  colle¬ 
giate  competitions. 

This  year  provided  A&T  with  the  opportunity  to 
conduct  intensive  self-evaluation,  while  at  the  same  time 
looking  confidently  ahead  toward  the  beginning  of  our 
second  century  of  service.  Out  of  this  thoughtful  reflection 
and  planning  have  emerged  visions  that  will  enable  this 
great  institution  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  a  major  economic 
development  force  in  the  state  and  nation. 
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Administration 

The  year  was  resplendent  with  historical,  present,  and 
future  plans  in  the  Office  of  Administrative  Affairs.  New 
projects  and  programs  were  implemented,  our  registration 
process  continued  to  improve,  and  the  level  of  computer 
services  provided  increased.  Planning  for  the  future  in¬ 
cluded  a  program  to  improve  graduation  and  retention 
rates. 

We  completed  the  first  phase  of  installation  of  the 
broadband  communications  network  system,  which  was 
demonstrated  to  the  Board  ofTrustees  and  new  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  Increased  satellite  registration 
served  to  enhance  the  decentralized  advisement  process. 
Other  strategies  were  developed  that  resulted  in  students 
being  registered  in  record  time. 

The  Athletic  Field  House  Fund-raising  Campaign  began 
with  a  dinner  and  dance  gala,  where  a  marketing  strategy  to 
raise  $2  million  for  the  proposed  facility  was  unveiled. 

Academic  Affairs 

A&T  continued  its  efforts  to  maintain  high-quality  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  Many  new  courses  were  approved  and 
implemented  by  various  departments  and  teaching  strate¬ 
gies  were  improved  to  enrich  the  learning  process.  During 
1990-91,  A&T  received  Title  III  funding  totaling 
$1,378,867  for  16  activities. 

Activities  in  the  Office  of  Admissions  included  the 
traditional  high  school  visits,  which  were  complemented 
through  telephone  contacts,  the  media,  and  campus  visita¬ 
tion  programs.  Minority  recruitment  visits  were  made  at 
430  public  schools  and  34  two-year  institutions.  During 
the  year,  1 1 .7  percent  of  our  students  were  white,  up  from 
1 1.6  percent  the  previous  year. 

The  recruitment  and  marketing  activities  of  the  En¬ 
rollment  Management  Program  included  an  array  of  events 
designed  to  maintain  and  even  increase  enrollment  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  nationwide  decrease  in  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates.  A  series  of  innovative  recruitment 
receptions  held  across  the  state  and  involving  the  chancel¬ 
lor,  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  enabled  us  to  increase  en¬ 
rollment  for  1990-91. 

Faculty  programs  included  the  Faculty'  Development 
Grant  Program,  the  Board  of  Governor’s  Doctoral  Study 
Assignment  Program,  and  the  Tuition  Waiver  Program. 
Thirty-four  faculty  members  received  faculty  development 
grants,  and  Derek  C.  Norford  (agriculture)  and  Ida  Robin¬ 
son  (business  and  economics)  received  doctoral  study  awards. 


A&T  employed  a  total  of  557  faculty  members,  60 
percent  of  whom  held  terminal  degrees.  Eighteen  full-time 
faculty  members  with  terminal  degrees  joined  the  faculty  in 
1990-91. 

The  university  awarded  1,008  degrees  during  1990- 
9 1 .  A  historic  high  of  252  degrees  was  awarded  by  the 
Graduate  School,  210  by  the  School  of  Business  and  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  210  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lisa  Nicole  Hopson,  an  electrical-engineering  major 
from  Durham,  led  our  211  honors  graduates  with  a  4.0 
grade-point  average.  Other  top-ranking  graduates  boasting 
grade-point  averages  of  3.9  or  higher  were  Zia  E.  Torabian 
(industrial  technology),  Alisa  Nichelle  Hopson,  twin  sister 
of  Lisa  (electrical  engineering),  Millie  H.  Enos  (psychol¬ 
ogy),  Jothany  Donneice  Sharpe  (economics),  Kimberly 
Michelle  Ellis  (accounting),  Johnny  Edward  Luck  (indus¬ 
trial  technology),  Martin  Ray  Houglan  (sociology),  and 
Linda  Gail  Johnson  (business  education). 

Through  our  ROTC  programs,  26  students  were 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
15  were  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  U.S. 

Air  Force,  including  Lewis  Griffin,  the  second-highest 
ranking  ROTC  cadet  nationally. 

The  university  continued  to  grow  as  a  national  re¬ 
search  center.  Through  May  31,  1991,  the  faculty  had 
received  a  total  of  $15  million  in  external  funding.  Grants, 
contracts,  and  private  gifts  supported  research  ($8.2  mil¬ 
lion),  special  academic  institutes  and  seminars  ($1  million), 
and  developmental  projects  ($4.7  million).  Over  the  past 
decade,  A&T  has  attracted  more  than  $101  million  in 
outside  support.  We  have  established  an  annual  research 
target  of  $30  million  for  the  year  2000. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  provided  innovative  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  to  complement  the  academic  mission  of 
the  university.  In  conjunction  with  the  establishment  of  the 
A&T  Community  Connections  Volunteer  Service  Organi¬ 
zation,  a  workshop  on  student  volunteerism  was  con¬ 
ducted,  featuring  Dometrice  Clemmons  as  keynote 
speaker.  A  student-leadership  conference  for  24  student 
leaders,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  division  and  the 
Woolworth  Corporation  of  New  York,  was  held  at  the 
Embassy  Suites. 

A  campus  safety  conference  was  held  on  issues  affect¬ 
ing  the  campus  and  the  community.  We  competed  in  the 
Campus  All  Star  Challenge  1991,  a  national  academic 
competition  between  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
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si  tics.  A&T  placed  first  in  the  Southeast  sectional  play-offs 
and  qualified  for  the  national  competition,  held  in  Los 
Angeles  last  i\  lay. 

A&T  students  participated  in  the  National  Forum  on 
Public  Service,  held  in  November  in  Raleigh.  Forum  topics 
included  "Our  Global  Defense  Posture,"  “Economic  Stabi¬ 
lization  for  Eastern  Europe,”  “Poverty'  in  America,”  “The 
Environment,”  “Post-Apartheid  South  Africa,”  “Can  We 
set  Ditin  .America  Free?”  and  “American  Elementary  and 
Secondary'  Education.” 

In  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  National 
Pan-FIellenic  Council,  die  governing  body  of  all  fraternities 
and  sororities,  the  division  revamped  procedural  policies 
for  the  induction  of  new  members,  specifically  eliminating 
“pledging”  or  “pre-pledging”  processes.  These  changes  were 
formally  adopted  by  the  university. 

Business  Affairs 

Twenty-six  capital-improvement  projects  totaling 
$23,049,561  were  managed  through  the  university 
Engineers  Office.  Eleven  of  these  were  major  projects. 

The  new  library'  project  enabled  us  to  initiate  what  we 
hope  will  become  a  campus-wide  energy-management 
system.  By  November  1991,  two  additional  facilities  will  be 
brought  on-line  with  the  library,  bringing  to  five  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  (the  new  Bluford  Library,  Carver  and 
Merrick  halls,  Crosby-TV  Studio,  and  Corbett  Sports 
Center)  with  computerized  energy-management  programs. 

During  the  year  the  Physical  Plant  Department  reno¬ 
vated  showers  in  Cooper  and  Scott  residence  halls,  repaired 
walls  and  the  F1VAC  system  in  Webb  Hall’s  animal-care 
unit  to  correct  problems  cited  in  inspections  by  federal  and 
local  animal-care  agencies,  developed  and  implemented 
customer  surveys  of  Grounds  and  Housekeeping  units, 
upgraded  its  computer  system,  held  employee  workshops 
and  training  sessions,  and  continued  improvements  to 
campus  grounds  care. 

The  Administrative  Risk  Insurance  and  Safety  Affairs 
Office  initiated  a  safety  program  that  was  successful  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  incidence  of  work-related  accidents  and  injuries. 

All  employees  of  the  Accounting  Office  attended  a 
customer-  service  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Staff  Devel¬ 
opment  Office.  Managers  continued  to  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  excellent  customer  service.  Three  managers  made 
presentations  at  the  Financial  Records  Systems  Interna¬ 
tional  Users  Conference  in  Indianapolis:  Scott  Hummel, 
director  of  accounting;  Lavonne  Matthews,  director  of 
contracts  and  grants;  and  Rene  Martin,  director  of  systems 
development. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations 
marketed  the  university  through  special  community  activi¬ 
ties  and  events  during  the  observance  of  A&T’s  100th 
birthday. 

The  Development  Office  publicly  launched  the  $20- 
million  Centennial  Campaign  in  January  after  nearly  $7 
million  had  been  raised  or  pledged  during  a  preliminary 
phase.  Half  of  our  $20-million  goal  has  been  earmarked  for 
scholarships.  The  Development  Office  also  played  a  key 
role  in  coordinating  the  successful  $50,000  fund-raising 
campaign  for  A&T’s  public  radio  station.  Contributions 
and  pledges  of  more  than  $56,000  will  help  offset  a  mas¬ 
sive  reduction  in  the  station’s  state  funding. 

The  University  Industry/Cluster,  a  major  external 
support  group  for  A&T,  continued  to  grow  through  in¬ 
creased  membership,  planning,  and  activity.  The  Coopera¬ 
tive  Education  Program  placed  students  with  63  employers, 
up  from  57  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  44  were  private 
corporations  or  companies  and  19  were  federal  agencies. 
Electrical  engineering  students  had  the  highest  participa¬ 
tion  rate.  Harold  Lanier,  who  directed  this  office  for  23 
years,  retired  June  30. 

The  year  offered  many  challenges  for  the  A&T  Uni¬ 
versity  Foundation.  As  of  April  30,  1991 ,  a  total  of 
$1,147,240  had  been  received  in  gifts,  grants,  and  interest 
income.  Foundation  assets  as  of  April  30  totaled 
$2,738,013.  Unrestricted  gifts  totaling  $151,360  were  used 
primarily  for  foundation  operations  and  Chancellor’s  In¬ 
centive  Scholarships. 

The  Office  of  Information  Services  provided  more 
than  225  stories  to  Greensboro  newspapers,  television  and 
radio  stations,  major  state  newspapers,  wire  services,  and 
the  state’s  black  weekly  newspapers.  Nationally,  A&T  was 
featured  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  NAFEO 
Inroads,  Ebony,  Black  Enterprise,  and  Black  Excellence.  The 
centennial  observance  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  special 
publications,  including  a  20-page  supplement  in  the  Sun¬ 
day,  January  13,  1991 ,  edition  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  (circulation  130,721)  and  the  Aggie  Action  Calendar. 

Centennial  activities  coordinated  by  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Affairs  were  highly  successful.  The  1 990  home¬ 
coming  was  the  most  successful  ever,  and  the  annual 
awards  banquet  attracted  a  record  crowd  of  more  than  500 
Aggies.  One  hundred  distinguished  alumni  who  had  shown 
superior  service  to  their  alma  mater  were  recognized  as 
Aggie  achievers.  Alumni  gave  a  record  $401,000  during  the 
1990—91  Annual  Giving  Campaign  and  launched  a 
$500,000  campaign  for  the  centennial  year. 
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Conclusion 

It  is  my  hope  that  this,  my  tenth  annual  report,  documents 
in  a  small  way  some  of  the  tremendous  excitement  gener¬ 
ated  on  this  campus  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  story  worth 
repeating  and  which  we  are  pleased  to  share  with  those 
who  have  supported  us  and  wished  us  well  during  this 
period. 

In  closing,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
progress  reflected  in  this  report  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible  without  the  support  of  the  students,  faculty, 
staff,  the  A&T  University  Foundation,  the  A&T  National 


Alumni  Association,  our  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  the  Guilford  County  legislative  delegation,  and  the 
N.C.  General  Assembly. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Edward  B.  Fort 
Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
Central 
University 

Tyronza  R,  Richmond 

Chancellor 


North  Carolina  Central  University  was  the  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  media  attention,  much  of  it  unfavorable,  during 
1 990-9 1 .  Under  glaring  spotlights,  many  of  us  had  trouble 
noticing  that  the  year  was  in  fact  going  extremely  well.  We 
had  the  highest  enrollment  in  our  history,  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  the  best-prepared  students.  Each  of  our  five  schools 
recorded  growth.  We  received  our  first  million-dollar  pri¬ 
vate  gift  and  the  generous  offer  of  a  downtown  facility.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  we  had  completed  searches  for  two 
deans,  discovering  that  the  best  candidates  had  been  in 
place  all  along  as  interim  deans.  Our  faculty  were  produc¬ 
tive  in  research  and  brought  in  research  funding.  Students 
from  all  areas  distinguished  themselves  in  community 
service  and  research,  as  well  as  in  their  academic  studies. 
Our  dramatic  arts  group  proved  itself  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States  and  our  choir  made  its  first  appearance  with 
the  North  Carolina  Symphony. 

Academic  Affairs 

Because  much  public  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
NCCU  Department  of  Nursing,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
report  that  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  the  department 
to  achieve  all  of  the  goals  set  for  it  in  January  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

Trustee  Walter  S.  Tucker,  reporting  in  June  for  the 
Board  ofTrustees’  ad  hoc  Nursing  Oversight  Committee, 
told  his  fellow  board  members  that  the  committee  felt 
more  confident  about  the  program  than  at  any  time  previ¬ 
ously.  He  praised  the  friendly  and  cooperative  manner  in 
which  Marion  F.  Gooding,  who  resigned  this  winter  as 
department  chair  while  remaining  a  professor  of  nursing, 
handed  over  her  responsibilities  to  interim  chair  Ernestine 
B.  Small.  He  reported  that  the  department  expects  to  have 
32  graduates  at  next  May’s  commencement  and  has  an 
estimated  fall  1991  enrollment  of  125,  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  program’s  third  goal — that  of  maintaining  a 
passing  rate  of  at  least  75  percent  for  first-time  takers  of  the 
national  licensing  exam  for  registered  nurses — is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  achieved. 

NCCU  awarded  483  baccalaureate  degrees,  164 
master’s  degrees,  and  67  first-professional  degrees  during 
the  1 990-9 1  academic  year.  The  total  number  of  degrees 
conferred  rose  by  1 5  over  the  previous  year.  While  the 
number  of  master’s  degrees  awarded  decreased,  that  num¬ 
ber  varies  from  year  to  year  since  the  majority  (79  percent) 
of  our  graduate  students  are  enrolled  part-time. 
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NCCU  is  grateful  to  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  for 
the  opportunity  to  review  our  educational  mission  as  we 
face  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century.  His  instructions 
permitted  us  to  look  beyond  the  five  years  of  the  system’s 
normal  planning  cycle.  That  expanded  perspective  enabled 
our  faculty  and  administration  to  review  the  university’s 
strengths  in  light  of  our  nation’s  higher  education  needs.  As 
a  consequence,  we  recognized  that  we  have  a  strong  aca¬ 
demic  advantage  in  several  areas  where  the  preparation  of 
scholars  is  still  inadequate.  Thus  our  report  to  the  president 
identified  seven  doctoral  programs,  seven  new  master’s 
degree  programs,  and  four  new  baccalaureate  programs 
which  NCCU  could  offer  to  the  benefit  of  our  state  and 
nation.  This  recommendation  builds  on  NCCU’s  proven 
capabilities  and  addresses  widely  recognized  needs. 

NCCU  began  the  academic  year  with  interim  deans 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  School  of  Law.  George  W.  Reid,  dean  of  our 
University  College,  resigned  after  the  year  began  to  become 
the  chief  academic  officer  at  Savannah  State  University. 

The  search  for  new  deans  was  a  major  priority  during 
1 990-9 1 ,  and  we  enter  the  coming  year  with  two  of  those 
posts  filled.  With  the  approval  of  our  Board  ofTrustees,  I 
recommended  to  President  Spangler  the  permanent  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  two  talented  women  who  held  interim 
posts  in  arts  and  sciences  and  in  law.  Deans  Mary  M. 
Townes  and  Mary  E.  Wright  are  now  fully  empowered  in 
the  leadership  of  their  respective  schools. 

Walter  M.  Brown  continues  to  serve  ably  as  interim 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  Eugene  A.  Eaves  has 
moved  vigorously  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  continu¬ 
ing  education,  extension,  summer,  and  evening  degree 
programs  in  his  post  as  interim  dean  of  the  University 
College.  Dr.  Eaves  also  continues  to  lead  the  university’s 
activity  in  international  studies  and  its  honors  program  for 
undergraduates.  He  also  oversees  NCCU’s  administration 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education’s  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  Fellowship  Program. 

The  creation  of  a  12-item,  machine-readable  survey, 
“Student  Ratings  of  Instruction,”  has  improved  our  ability 
to  assess  teaching  effectiveness.  While  the  School  of  Law 
and  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  (as 
well  as  two  departments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences)  continue  to  use  a  different  survey,  the  new  question¬ 
naire  allows  us  to  make  reliable  comparisons  among  schools 
and  departments.  In  the  first  use  of  the  new  survey,  most 
students  rated  their  professors  above  average,  and  a  number 
of  units  had  average  ratings  above  four  on  a  five-point 
scale. 

NCCU  established  a  new  pre-library  science  program 
for  undergraduates.  This  new  option,  which  enables  stu¬ 


dents  to  work  at  an  accelerated  pace  toward  a  master’s 
degree  in  library  science,  will  increase  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  seeking  careers  in  the  library  profession. 

Although  NCCU’s  highest  priority  is  appropriately 
given  to  teaching,  our  faculty  continue  to  be  productive 
scholars  and  researchers.  Scholarly  activity  was  widespread, 
with  books,  book  chapters,  journal  articles,  and  literature 
reviews  produced  in  all  degree-granting  units,  as  well  as  in 
two  academic  support  units.  Despite  reduced  availability  of 
travel  funds,  faculty  members  made  scores  of  presentations 
at  scholarly  and  professional  meetings.  A  faculty  member  in 
the  School  of  Education  even  ventured  into  video  produc¬ 
tion,  assembling  12  instructional  and  training  videos  for 
use  by  colleagues  around  the  world. 

Student  Affairs 

In  fall  1990,  NCCU  enrolled  5,481  students,  1,476  of 
whom  attended  part-time.  Our  full-time-equivalent  enroll¬ 
ment  was  4,793.  Our  238  full-time  and  115  part-time 
faculty  members  were  joined  by  nearly  550  administrators, 
support  staff,  and  other  university  employees. 

These  numbers  add  up  to  a  campus  population  of 
more  than  6,300.  The  safety,  health,  and  security  of  these 
people  and  of  visitors  to  the  campus  are  a  matter  of  critical 
concern.  The  increasing  violence  in  American  life  may  well 
be  spreading  to  the  university  campus.  Three  Durham 
teenagers  were  charged  late  last  summer  with  the  on-cam- 
pus  murder  of  an  entering  transfer  student,  and  our  Stu¬ 
dent  Life  personnel  have  noted  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  violent  or  potentially  violent  episodes  involving  students. 
We  acted  last  September  to  eliminate  uncontrolled  crowd 
situations  on  campus,  and  we  are  continuing  efforts  to 
improve  overall  campus  security.  Our  university  police  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  our  Financial  Affairs 
Division  as  part  of  those  efforts. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  remains  our  largest 
academic  division,  serving  86  percent  of  our  undergradu¬ 
ates  and  30  percent  of  our  graduate  and  first-professional 
students.  All  schools  posted  enrollment  increases  in  1990. 
Arts  and  sciences  increased  to  3,661  from  3,516;  business 
to  356  from  324;  education  to  308  from  271 ;  law  to  325 
from  300;  and  library  and  information  sciences  to  138 
from  98. 

NCCU’s  enrollment  in  1990-91  included  4,564 
black  students,  829  white  students,  and  88  other  students. 
We  enrolled  2,099  men  and  3,382  women.  We  had  4,182 
undergraduate  students,  974  graduate  students,  and  325 
first-professional  students  in  the  law  school.  The  average 
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age  of  our  full-time  undergraduates  was  21,  while  the 
average  age  of  part-time  undergraduates  was  29.  A  mean 
age  of  3-t  was  recorded  for  graduate  and  professional  stu¬ 
dents  (31  for  full-time  students,  35  for  part-time). 

W  e  enrolled  794  entering  freshmen  in  the  fall  of 
1990,  205  fewer  dian  in  1988.  These  freshmen  came  with 
improved  academic  records;  45.2  percent  were  in  the  top 
40  percent  of  their  high  school  classes,  as  compared  to  33.7 
percent  in  1989.  The  average  SAT  score  was  also  higher, 
743  versus  722  in  1989.  Only  14.5  percent  of  our  new 
freshmen  came  from  outside  North  Carolina. 

The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  continued 
to  seek  out  talented  North  Carolina  students.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  visited  more  than  330  high  schools  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  and  increased  their  contacts  with  potential 
transfer  students  at  North  Carolina  community  colleges. 
Admissions  Officer  Nancy  Rowland  and  her  staff  made 
direct  contact  with  more  than  25,000  potential  students. 

Services  provided  by  our  Student  Affairs  Division 
included  more  than  9,000  student  visits  to  our  Student 
Health  Service.  Our  Counseling  Center  provided  4,03 1 
counseling  sessions  for  3,310  students  during  the  year.  Our 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  recorded  4,214 
students  visits,  provided  critiques  of  603  student  resumes, 
and  served  310  students  in  28  career-planning  and  job- 
search  workshops.  The  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Center  received  a  total  of  $  136,800  this  year  from  business 
and  industry,  most  of  which  will  be  used  to  renovate  the 
facility. 

The  addition  of  two  new  staff  members  in  the  Coun¬ 
seling  Center  expanded  the  services  of  that  unit.  A  sub- 
stance- abuse  counselor  conducted  a  comprehensive 
drug-education  program  that  reached  nearly  all  freshmen 
and  most  athletes,  and  held  13  workshops  in  eight  campus 
locations,  with  an  average  attendance  of  16.  Rape-aware¬ 
ness  training  sessions,  conducted  by  the  Counseling 
Centers  rape-crisis  interventionist,  served  an  average  of  73 
students  per  session.  (One  session  attracted  nearly  200 
students.)  In  addition,  Cheryl  Gomez,  an  author  and 
former  Detroit  police  officer,  discussed  sexual  assault  and 
sexual  harassment  with  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
freshman  class. 

The  Counseling  Center  also  sought  to  extend  its 
services  to  special  populations  within  the  university,  record¬ 
ing  contacts  with  93  foreign  students,  over  50  non-tradi- 
tional  students,  115  veterans,  two  students  with  learning 
disabilities,  and  six  mobility-impaired  students. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Student  Congress,  the 
NCCU  Board  ofTrustees  approved  new  academic  require¬ 
ments  for  candidates  for  major  student  offices.  To  qualify 
for  election  as  president  or  vice  president  of  the  Student 


Government  Association,  as  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
student  publications,  or  as  Miss  NCCU,  students  will  be 
required  to  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  2.7 
for  the  1992  election  and  of  3.0  for  the  1993  election. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Panhellenic  Coun¬ 
cil,  NCCU  has  given  increased  authority  and  responsibility 
to  the  advisers  of  social  fraternities  and  sororities.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  pledging  regulations  resulted  in  severe  penalties 
from  their  national  organizations  for  one  fraternity  and  one 
sorority  during  the  year.  In  order  to  give  advisers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  their  control  and  to  eliminate  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hazing,  Vice  Chancellor  Roland  L.  Buchanan  has 
recommended  a  moratorium  on  fraternity  and  sorority 
pledging  activities  for  1991-92. 

Business  Affairs 

With  the  state  recalling  part  of  the  university’s  appropria¬ 
tions  throughout  the  year  to  avoid  a  deficit  in  the  state 
budget,  it  was  critical  that  NCCU  avoid  unnecessary  losses. 
The  Financial  Affairs  Division  maintained  strict  control  of 
expenditures  and  budgets  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  university’s  state  audit  for  1989  was  unqualified, 
a  clean  audit.  Two  qualifications  that  had  been  associated 
with  the  1988  audit  were  removed.  Our  1990  audit  also 
was  unqualified,  despite  die  attention  given  to  questionable 
practices  in  the  athletic  department.  NCCU  also  under¬ 
went  a  program  audit  on  financial-aid  activities,  conducted 
by  die  U.S.  Department  of  Education  April  29  to  May  3, 

1991.  That  audit  showed  that  our  student  records  were 
well  documented  and  yielded  favorable  findings  on  the 
compliance  review. 

The  Financial  Affairs  Division  staff  received  nine 
University  Service  Awards  at  the  beginning  of  the  1990-91 
year.  Eleven  supervisors  participated  in  die  state’s  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Management  courses  in  1991,  and  one  was 
certified  under  the  state’s  Public  Manager  Program.  Train¬ 
ing  of  Financial  Affairs  personnel  in  automated  procedures 
and  the  use  of  computers  and  microcomputers  continues. 

NCCU’s  budget  officer  was  appointed  to  die  new 
position  of  associate  vice  chancellor  for  financial  affairs, 
and  oversight  of  Personnel  Office  operations  was  added  to 
this  officer’s  responsibilities.  The  new  position  of  assistant 
vice  chancellor  for  facilities  was  created,  to  be  filled  in  fiscal 

1992,  and  the  acting  comptroller  became  comptroller  on 
July  1  of  this  year. 

The  position  of  internal  auditor  was  re-established 
and  filled  during  the  year.  Our  Comptroller’s  Office  under¬ 
went  a  state  personnel-classification  study  and  the  area  was 
reorganized  during  the  year. 
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Development  and  Public  Affairs 

During  1990—91,  the  Development  Affairs  Division  gave 
priority  to  making  internal  changes  needed  to  achieve 
greater  productivity  and  efficiency.  Highlighting  this  effort 
was  the  installation  of  a  new  externally  funded  computer 
system,  which  expanded  the  division’s  ability  to  support 
annual  giving  campaigns  and  corporate  and  foundation 
relations. 

Faculty  and  staffs  financial  support  of  the  university 
set  new  records  in  terms  of  dollars  and  level  of  participa¬ 
tion,  while  alumni  giving  continued  to  rise.  Alumni  records 
were  substantially  upgraded,  as  well. 

A  major  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  February  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  $  1-million  commitment  from  Glaxo  Inc., 
NCCU’s  first  million-dollar  private  grant.  This  money  will 
be  used  to  establish  an  endowed  chair,  to  create  endowed 
scholarships  for  students  in  the  biomedical  sciences,  and  to 
improve  student  placement  services.  Overall,  NCCU’s 
fund-raising  activities  yielded  private  gifts,  bequests,  and 
grants  that  exceeded  the  previous  year’s  total  by  more  than 
$200,000.  In  addition,  private  donors  contributed  a  total 
of  $450,000  to  the  NCCU  Foundation,  to  be  used  for  the 
university’s  benefit. 


Outstanding  NCCU  alumni  brought  highly  favorable 
publicity  to  the  university.  Daniel  T.  Blue,  Jr.,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  N.C.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Annie 
Pegram  of  Durham  was  the  state’s  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Conclusion 

North  Carolina  Central  University,  clearly  a  source  of 
leadership  and  strength  for  our  state  and  of  expanded 
opportunity  for  our  state’s  citizens,  must  view  the  past  year 
as  a  signal  for  broad  change.  We  remain  confident  that  the 
university  will  continue  to  marshal  and  organize  its  re¬ 
sources  to  respond  to  the  expectations  and  demands  of  a 
rapidly  changing  society.  We  remain  grateful  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  President  Spangler,  and 
our  Board  ofTrustees. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Tyronza  R.  Richmond 
Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
School  of 
the  Arts 


Alexander  C.  Ewing 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

The  year  1990—91  marked  a  new  beginning  for  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  in  many  very  significant  ways. 
This  was  the  year  the  school  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary. 
It  began  with  my  arrival  on  campus  as  chancellor,  the 
school’s  fifth  in  its  short  history,  and  ten  months  later  was 
highlighted  by  a  festive  day-long  celebration  of  the  school’s 
anniversary  and  my  installation  as  chancellor. 

Critical  vacancies  in  a  number  of  high  positions, 
perhaps  the  most  severe  and  urgent  problem  at  the  year’s 
very  outset,  have  since  largely  been  filled.  The  problems  of 
the  Stevens  Center,  the  school’s  monumental  theatre  in 
downtown  Winston-Salem,  which  for  years  had  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  school,  were  dramatically  elimi¬ 
nated  mainly  through  the  great  success  of  the  inaugural 
Broadway  Preview  program  and  the  Something  for  Every¬ 
one  series. 

Perhaps  least  visible  but  most  significant  in  the  long¬ 
term  career  of  the  school,  a  comprehensive  long-range  plan 
was  undertaken,  compiled,  and  adopted,  clearing  the  way 
for  a  capital  campaign  to  propel  NCSA  forward  into  its 
second  quarter  century. 

It  was  greatly  reassuring  and  also  challenging  that 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its  annual  rating  of  colleges, 
ranked  NCSA  number  three  in  the  country  among  spe¬ 
cialty  schools.  In  a  second,  separate  category  of  best  value, 
the  magazine  rated  NCSA  first  among  all  arts  schools. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

One  of  NCSA’s  greatest  assets  is  its  Board  ofTrustees,  a 
truly  extraordinary  group  of  supporters  and  friends.  Julia 
Daniels  presided  as  chairman  and  was  most  ably  assisted  by 
Vice  Chairman  William  Davis,  who  also  accepted  the 
complex  and  arduous  task  of  chairing  the  Long-Range 
Planning  Committee.  Great  thanks  are  due  to  these  two 
leaders  in  particular  and  to  the  entire  board  for  the  abiding 
sense  of  continuity  and  encouragement  that  they  provided 
the  school  and  its  new  administration. 

As  mentioned,  the  year  began  with  so  many  vacancies 
in  key  positions  that  one  almost  wondered  whether  the 
new  chancellor  was  selected  to  ensure  having  someone  to 
man  the  main  switchboard!  The  most  glaring  administra¬ 
tive  gaps  included  two  of  the  school’s  three  vice  chancellor 
positions  (vice  chancellor  for  arts  and  academic  programs 
and  vice  chancellor  for  finance);  two  of  the  school’s  four 
arts  deans  (dean  of  the  School  of  Music  and  dean  of  the 
School  of  Drama),  and  the  positions  of  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  and  director  of  development. 
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These  positions  have  now  been  filled,  respectively,  by 
Bill  Pruitt,  Joe  Dickson,  Bob  Yekovich  (along  with  his 
assistant  dean  of  music  Michael  Rothkopf),  Gerald  Freed¬ 
man  (along  with  his  assistant  dean  of  drama  Robert 
Beseda),  Tom  Brown,  and  Nola  Miller. 

A  new  Alumni  Office — a  long-discussed  and  long- 
awaited  goal  of  the  school — was  instituted  this  year.  Mark 
Land,  an  alumnus  of  NCSA,  was  engaged  to  direct  alumni 
affairs. 

The  NCSA  Foundation  board,  under  the  spirited  and 
knowledgeable  leadership  of  Claudette  Weston,  took  a 
more  active  role  than  ever  in  overseeing  the  school’s  private 
funds.  And  finally,  the  school’s  third  board — the  Board  of 
Visitors — which  had  been  temporarily  disbanded  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  has  been  reactivated  under  the  co-leadership  of 
Sally  Bliss  and  Norman  Ross.  All  very  positive. 

Arts  and  Academic  Affairs 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  so  many  achievements  by 
the  various  schools  that  it  is  difficult  to  review  them  in 
summary  fashion.  A  partial  list  of  highlights  includes: 

School  of  Dance.  A  total  of  48  public  dance  perfor¬ 
mances  took  place  this  year  throughout  North  Carolina 
and  the  Southeast,  plus  four  in  Fhmgary  and  four  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  58  dance  teachers  from 
North  Carolina  and  over  150  North  Carolina  dance  stu¬ 
dents  participated  in  NCSA  workshops  and  observed  dance 
classes  on  our  campus. 

Auditions  for  the  1991—92  school  year  were  held  in  16 
cities  nationwide.  Five  on-campus  auditions  were  also  held. 

Pearl  Primus,  a  legendary  figure  in  the  dance  world 
for  over  50  years,  was  this  year’s  Lucia  Chase  Fellow  and 
spent  a  week  on  campus  teaching  and  rehearsing.  Overall, 
20  guest  artists  performed  and  taught  in  the  School  of 
Dance  this  year. 

School  of  Design  &  Production.  Biggest  news — this 
year  or  ever — is  the  imminent  completion  of  D&P’s  new 
building,  which  will  constitute  a  facility  unsurpassed  by 
any  school  in  the  country,  possibly  the  world. 

Nearly  40  D&P  students  worked  on  the  Broadway 
Preview  production  at  Stevens  Center  of  Neil  Simon’s  Lost 
In  Yonkers.  Several  students  also  interned  as  assistants  to  the 
scenic  designer,  the  costume  and  lighting  designers,  the 
production  stage  manager,  the  technical  director,  producer 
Manny  Azenberg,  and  Neil  Simon. 

Nine  visual-arts  students  won  1 2  top-rated  gold  keys 
for  work  submitted  to  the  ’91  National  Scholarship  Arts 
Award  regional  competition.  Nine  silver  medallions  also 
were  won  by  our  visual-arts  students. 


School  of  Drama.  This  fall  the  School  of  Drama 
established  a  high  school  drama  program  for  rising  twelfth- 
grade  students. 

The  Vakhtangov  School  in  Moscow  and  NCSA 
agreed  to  exchange  teachers  in  October  1992  and  students 
in  April  1993.  The  Rustaveli  State  Theatre  School  in  Tblisi, 
Georgia,  USSR,  also  agreed  to  exchange  students,  teachers, 
and  productions.  In  March,  the  school  hosted  the  North 
Carolina  Thespian  Festival. 

School  of  Music.  The  School  of  Music  staged  nearly 
100  public  performances  in  the  Stevens  Center,  Recital 
Flail,  and  Crawford  Flail.  There  were  over  70  additional 
performances  for  schools  and  groups  throughout  the  state. 

The  main  event  of  the  year  was  the  school  orchestra’s 
New  York  performance  at  Lincoln  Center,  given  in  April  as 
part  of  the  Mozart  Bicentennial  Celebration.  A  second 
highlight  occurred  when  two  groups  of  NCSA  students 
played  chamber  music  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall  before  a  New 
York  Philharmonic  concert. 

In  November  faculty  member  James  Houlik  played 
the  world  premiere  of  Morton  Gould’s  Concerto  for  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  Orchestra  in  Avery  Fisher  Flail.  Faculty  member 
Eric  Larsen  gave  a  recital  and  master  classes  in  Russia  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  In  June  he  returned  to  Moscow 
with  four  NCSA  piano  majors  for  a  series  of  recitals  and 
master  classes. 

Lisa  Leonard,  a  piano  major,  played  the  Grieg  Piano 
Concerto  with  the  National  Orchestra  in  Washington, 

D.C.  Derrick  Lawrence,  a  recent  graduate,  won  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  National  competition.  At  24,  he  was  the 
youngest  bass-baritone  ever  to  win  in  the  competition’s  37- 
year  history. 

Division  of  General  Studies.  Faculty  reaped  honors 
during  the  year.  Marilyn  Cardwell  earned  an  award  from 
the  National  Education  Assocation.  Jewell  Collier  and 
Linda  Davis  attended  seminars  at  the  North  Carolina 
Center  for  the  Advancement  ofTeaching,  while  Deryl 
Davis  attended  an  NEA  seminar  at  Harvard  University. 
Noel  Kirby-Smith  participated  in  the  American  Dance 
Festival  at  Duke  University,  and  Nancy  Leiphart  studied  in 
Siena,  Italy.  Also  during  1990—91,  Elaine  Pruitt  was  an 
Appalachian  Humanities  Program  fellow  at  Appalachian 
State  University. 

Student  Affairs 

One  broad  area  in  which  students  from  all  schools  partici¬ 
pated  and  which  deserves  special  mention  is  the  school’s 
international  programs.  Approximately  20  percent  of  our 
students  are  involved  in  these  programs  each  year. 
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The  Senior  Drama  Company  returned  to  Russia  in 
March  for  its  second  consecutive  visit.  One  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  performed  Sam  Shepards  Curse  of  the  Starving  Class 
at  the  International  Theatre  Festival  in  Moscow.  Senior 
Company  member  Dennis  Delaney  was  selected  Best  Actor 
in  the  Festival.  A  second  group  performed  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams’  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roofn  Tblisi. 

Thirty-three  ballet  students — the  largest  group  in  the 
International  Dance  Program’s  20-year  history — returned 
to  Budapest  for  the  fourth  consecutive  summer  at  the 
Hungarian  Ballet  Academy.  What  makes  the  International 
Dance  Program  especially  worthwhile  is  the  consummate 
level  of  training  offered  by  the  academy’s  faculty,  which 
includes  two  master  teachers  from  Leningrad’s  famed  Kirov 
Ballet  Company.  A  second  international  dance  venture 
involving  15  of  our  modern  dance  students  took  place  last 
July  in  London. 

The  School  of  Music  boasts  NCSA’s  longest-standing 
international  program,  dating  back  to  1967  when  NCSA 
had  just  been  founded.  None  of  the  previous  23  years 
matched  this  year’s  international  music  program,  however. 
The  touring  orchestra  was  expanded  back  to  a  full-size 
complement  of  some  60  musicians.  After  starting  off  in 
Germany,  where  the  tour  was  underwritten  by  Holzmann 
Co.,  the  orchestra  performed  in  France  for  the  first  time 
and  then  concluded  in  its  historic  venue  of  Italy.  Proof  of 
the  critical  acceptance  of  our  orchestra  is  the  way  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  invited  to  perform  (and  be  paid!)  in  some  of 
the  leading  European  summer  music  festivals. 

In  general,  for  all  three  schools,  their  international 
programs  constitute  what  is  probably  the  single  broadest 
and  most  intense  experience  our  students  have  at  the 
School  of  the  Arts.  They  return  from  their  weeks  abroad  so 
vastly  matured  in  their  outlooks,  their  artistic  techniques, 
and  their  personal  maturity  that  the  change  is  quite  mi¬ 
raculous.  The  sole  concern  we  continue  to  have — which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  programs — is  the 
difficulty  of  funding  the  very  considerable  costs  of  trans- 
Atlantic  transportation  and  living  expenses  abroad. 

Business  Affairs 

Early  last  fall,  all  the  deans  and  heads  of  major  depart¬ 
ments,  members  of  each  of  the  three  school  boards,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Associates,  NCSA’s  volunteer  support 
organization,  met  for  an  exhaustive-yet-exhilarating  three- 
day  retreat  to  discuss  the  ambitions,  problems,  frustrations, 
and  even  wildest  dreams  of  the  multifaceted  leadership  of 
the  school. 


Our  fascinating  and  very  encouraging  overall  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  the  school’s  original  mission,  as  formulated  by 
its  founders  and  the  state  legislature,  still  constituted  a  valid 
and  challenging  mandate  which  encompassed  virtually  all 
that  the  leadership  aspired  to  accomplish  in  the  decade 
ahead.  What  everyone  recognized  was  urgently  needed 
were  substantial  new  funds  to  advance  the  school’s  existing 
programs.  The  single  most  innovative,  dramatic,  and  em¬ 
phatic  recommendation  that  came  out  of  the  retreat  and 
became  a  major  feature  of  the  long-range  plan  and  cam¬ 
paign  was  that  NCSA  establish  a  fifth  arts  school— a 
School  of  Film. 

This  ambition  is  not  new.  In  fact,  it  was  first  broached 
back  in  1969,  and  three  years  ago  the  UNC  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  granted  NCSA  permission  to  proceed  with  planning 
for  a  School  of  Film.  The  compelling  argument  for  such  a 
venture  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  graduating  stu¬ 
dents — a  majority  within  the  Schools  of  Drama  and  of 
Design  &  Production — find  themselves  working  in  media 
jobs  for  which  they  are  not  being  professionally  trained  at 
NCSA.  This  critical  gap  urgendy  needs  to  be  filled. 

Progress  has  been  rapid  and  most  encouraging. 

Borden  Mace,  who  for  20  years  was  president  of  the  De 
Rochemont  Film  Corp.  and  who  also  was  the  chief  plan¬ 
ning  official  and  first  principal  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  has  come  out  of  retire¬ 
ment  to  spearhead  our  efforts  to  present  a  formal  proposal 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  by  year’s  end.  And  most  re¬ 
cently,  Jean  Firstenberg,  president  of  the  American  Film 
Institute,  has  agreed  to  be  chairman  of  the  Film  Advisory 
Board  now  being  formed. 

At  die  same  time  that  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  atten¬ 
tion  was  being  focused  on  formulating  a  long-range  plan 
and  designing  a  new  film  school,  great  campus-wide  efforts 
were  required  to  cope  with  the  negative  forces  exerted  on 
NCSA  as  a  result  of  the  state’s  budget  crunch.  In  addition 
to  the  reversion  of  5  percent  of  our  total  allocation,  which 
taxed  this  small  institution  to  its  absolute  limit,  two  other 
negatives  proved  even  more  difficult  to  manage. 

First,  the  General  Assembly  directed  a  tuition  increase 
of  20  percent  for  in-state  students  and  25  percent  for  out- 
of-state  students.  Since  a  majority  of  our  students  come 
from  poor  families,  and  about  half  are  from  out  of  state, 
these  increases  of  over  $800  for  high  school  students  and 
$  1 ,500  for  college  students  could  wreak  havoc  with  both 
the  makeup  and  size  of  our  enrollment  next  year. 

Secondly,  a  number  of  crucial  positions  have  fallen 
vacant  through  state  hiring  freezes  or  from  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  for  an  effective  occupant.  Most  serious  amongst  these 
at  year’s  end  were  a  director  of  the  physical  plant,  a  vice 
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chancellor  for  development,  and  a  vice  chancellor  for  stu¬ 
dent  affairs.  After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
filling  crucial  positions,  we  end  up  still  faced  with  the  same 
very  serious  problem. 

All  UNC  campuses  are  dealing  with  dire  effects  from 
the  state  budget  crunch,  but  because  NCSA  is  so  small,  it 
lacks  the  resources  and  options  possessed  by  most  others. 
This  school  and  its  ability  to  continue  scoring  high  achieve¬ 
ments  such  as  those  detailed  in  this  report  are  now  being 
threatened  to  a  degree  never  before  experienced  in  NCSAs 
25-year  history. 

Public  Service 

The  single  most  acclaimed  achievement  in  this  pioneering 
year  was  the  launching  of  the  Broadway  Previews  program, 
with  Neil  Simons  Lost  In  Yonkers  making  its  world  pre¬ 
miere  at  the  Stevens  Center.  It  was  crucial  to  the  entire 
program  that  the  first  venture  turn  out  to  be  a  success,  and 
Lost  In  Yonkers  surpassed  all  our  expectations.  From  its 
packed  three-week  engagement  here,  the  play  went  on  to 
acclaim  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  then  on  to  Broadway, 
where  it  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Best  Play  of  the  Year  and 
four  Tony  awards. 

Ffere  in  Winston-Salem,  the  show  played  to  an  in¬ 
credible  93-percent  capacity,  with  more  than  18,000  tickets 
sold.  This  attendance  translated  into  a  financial  profit, 
which  enabled  the  school  to  repay  the  remainder  of  the 
Stevens  Center’s  long-standing  mortgage  and  to  make 
badly  needed  repairs  to  the  theatre’s  roof. 

NCSA’s  second  Something  for  Everyone  Series 
brought  12  traveling  shows  into  the  Stevens  Center  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  While  less  sensational  than  the 
Broadway  Series,  it  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large. 

On  campus,  each  of  the  schools  performed  public 
services.  The  Preparatory  Program  of  the  School  of  Dance 
offered  free  classes  to  fourth-,  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  dance 
students  from  the  Forsyth  County  Schools.  Since  the 
program  was  started  13  years  ago,  more  than  900  public- 
school  children  have  participated.  The  School  of  Drama 
also  established  an  Outreach  Program.  NCSA-spononsored 
teaching  workshops  and  performances  in  25  North  Caro¬ 
lina  schools  reached  approximately  6,500  students.  The 
School  of  Music  hosted  its  first  “Open  Doors  Weekend.” 
Nearly  80  talented  high  school  students  from  across  the 
state,  the  region,  and  as  far  away  as  Texas  and  Minnesota 


came  to  NCSA  for  a  weekend  of  intense  orchestral  re¬ 
hearsals,  master  classes,  and  a  closing  public  performance. 

The  ultimate  word  on  public  service  for  1990-91 
came  early  in  the  year  when  the  nation’s  governors  chose 
NCSA  to  receive  the  National  Governors  Award  for  the 
Arts  for  outstanding  service  to  the  arts  and  artistic 
production. 

Conclusion 

NCSA  continues  to  contend  with  very  serious,  ongoing 
problems.  Living  conditions  are  for  the  most  part  substan¬ 
dard.  Grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  are  being  very 
dangerously  neglected.  The  school  is  entering  its  26th  year 
still  without  a  student-activities  building  or  any  available 
space  for  the  most  minimal  recreation,  leisure,  or  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  A  large  number  of  university  regula¬ 
tions  or  funding  procedures  are  designed  to  accommodate 
the  other  15  campuses  and  either  do  not  apply  to  the 
School  of  the  Arts  or  barely  touch  our  needs. 

Yet  despite  the  tremendous  pressures  and  very  real 
problems,  it  was  a  wonderful  year  for  the  School  of  the 
Arts.  The  statistics  of  1990—91  performances  alone  convey 
some  idea  of  how  much  was  accomplished  on  this  small 
campus.  The  700-some  students  enrolled  in  the  school 
(one-third  of  them  in  high  school)  gave  over  200  public 
performances  from  September  to  May,  which  averages  out 
to  more  than  one  performance  every  single  day!  Another 
quite  astounding  statistic:  over  140,000  people  attended 
performances  in  NCSA  facilities  during  the  course  of 
the  year. 

After  12  swift  months  in  office,  this  new  chancellor 
concludes  that  the  historic  mission  prescribed  for  this 
school  sets  a  magnificent  vision  and  challenge;  the  existing 
faculty  and  staff  are  heroic  and  achieving  miracles;  and  the 
student  body  is  so  brimming  with  energy,  ambition,  and 
talent  that  this  arts  complex — the  envy  of  so  many  states — 
has  to  be  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  North  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
State  University 

at  Raleigh 

Larry  K.  Monteith 

Chancellor 


During  the  past  year,  the  presence  and  influence  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  were  evident  in  many  places: 
here  in  Raleigh  at  our  University  Arboretum  where  new 
plant  species  thrive,  across  the  state  at  the  Tidewater  Re¬ 
search  and  Extension  Center  where  extension  personnel 
serve  the  needs  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  our  state, 
throughout  the  nation  where  our  engineering  faculty  are 
cooperating  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
developing  new  national  video-based  training  programs, 
and  around  the  globe  in  Germany  where  our  faculty  are 
studying  the  effects  of  the  new  culture  arising  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  Iron  Curtain’s  fall. 

Founded  in  the  last  century,  NCSU  has  achieved 
national  prominence  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  century. 
NCSU’s  stature  was  heightened  recently  by  its  number- 
four  national  ranking  in  industry-supported  research.  This 
evolving  research  agenda  has  spanned  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  university  and  has  had  a  strong  and  positive  influence 
on  our  diverse  teaching,  research,  and  public  service  programs. 

A  great  university  is  sustained  by  its  faculty,  who 
provide  the  expertise  needed  to  meet  ongoing  challenges. 
NCSU  faculty  members  from  a  host  of  disciplines  continue 
to  seek  innovative  solutions  to  the  challenges  presented  by 
changing  technology,  societal  problems,  the  economy, 
educational  needs,  rural  development,  and  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Some  examples: 

•  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  awarded  a  $4.1- 
million  grant  to  the  Industrial  Extension  Service  to 
develop  video-based  air-pollution  training  programs. 

•  A  new  32,230-square-foot  regional  agricultural  complex 
was  dedicated  in  October  at  the  Tidewater  Research 
Station  near  Plymouth.  The  facility  bears  the  name  of 
Vernon  G.  James,  a  state  representative  and  Pasquotank 
County  farmer. 

•  The  Center  for  World  Environment  and  Sustainable 
Development  was  launched  in  partnership  with  Duke 
University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  to  promote  tropical  conservation  and  devel¬ 
opment,  to  attack  environmental  problems  in  industrial¬ 
ized  nations,  and  to  confront  climatic  changes. 

•  In  February,  as  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  focused  on 
Eastern  Europe,  the  sixth  annual  Emerging  Issues  Forum 
featured  former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  joined 
other  national  and  international  leaders  in  examining 
“Changes  in  Europe:  Challenges  for  America.”  The 
forum  was  aired  live  over  the  MCNC  Network  and  was 
later  shown  on  Raleigh’s  public-access  channel.  C-Span, 
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the  national  public-affairs  satellite  network,  telecast 
President  Carter’s  speech  and  continues  to  broadcast 
selected  segments. 

In  September  1990,  the  Mars  Mission  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  unveiled  a  full-scale  research  model  of  the  NASA  HL- 
20  Personnel  Launch  System.  The  HL-20  is  a  candidate 
for  a  small  space-taxi  system  to  transport  people  and  cargo 
to  and  from  low-Earth  orbit  as  a  complement  to  the  Space 
Shuttle.  This  project  was  a  factor  in  our  engineering 
graduate  program’s  being  ranked  21st  in  the  nation  by  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

The  future  looks  promising  for  NCSU,  as  evidenced 
by  activities  on  our  Centennial  Campus.  A  new  $4 0- 
million  College  of  Textiles  building  was  dedicated  in 
March.  Composed  of  four  interconnected  buildings,  it  is 
the  first  academic  complex  on  the  Centennial  Campus. 
Other  milestones  realized  during  the  year  included  an 
agreement  by  ABB  Power  T&D  Co.,  a  division  of  the  Swiss 
company  Asea  Brown  Boveri  Ltd.,  to  locate  its  U.S.  Trans¬ 
mission  Technology  Institute  on  the  campus. 

Our  faculty  won  accolades  and  showed  leadership  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom.  The  National  Council  for  the 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education  selected  David  G. 
Haase  (physics)  as  North  Carolina’s  Professor  of  the  Year. 
NCSU’s  Faculty  Senate  was  led  by  Frank  Abrams  (biologi¬ 
cal  and  agricultural  engineering),  chairman;  Robin  H. 

Dorff  (political  science  and  public  administration),  vice 
chairman;  and  Donald  E.  Patty  (registration  and  records), 
secretary. 

Distinguished  professorships  allow  universities  to 
attract  and  retain  top  scholars  and  researchers,  and  gener¬ 
ous  support  from  private  and  corporate  donors  and  the 
N.C.  General  Assembly  enabled  NCSU  to  establish  three 
endowed  chairs  during  the  year.  A  $  1-million  professor¬ 
ship  honoring  UNC  President  Emeritus  William  C.  Friday 
will  rotate  among  various  fields.  The  Burroughs  Wellcome 
Co.  endowed  a  $1 -million  Distinguished  University  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  Chemistry  in  honor  of  Howard  J.  Schaeffer,  a 
retired  vice  president  for  research,  development,  and  medi¬ 
cal  affairs  at  Burroughs  Wellcome.  Glaxo  Inc.  added 
another  $1 -million  distinguished  professorship  in  pharma¬ 
ceutical  sciences. 

The  success  of  our  students  is  the  true  measure  of  our 
strength  as  an  institution.  In  October  1990  nearly  300 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  were  recognized  at 
the  fifth  annual  University  Honors  Convocation.  Also 
during  the  year,  Charles  Brabec,  a  1990  graduate  of 
NCSU,  earned  the  prestigious  Apker  Award  from  the 
American  Physical  Society  for  the  nation’s  top  undergradu¬ 
ate  physics  research  project. 


During  the  year,  a  variety  of  NCSU  programs  were 
aimed  at  improving  educational  efforts  in  the  public 
schools  and  community  colleges,  as  well  as  on  the  univer¬ 
sity  campus.  Some  examples: 

•  To  help  public  school  teachers  across  the  state  develop 
classroom  materials  that  reflect  economic  and  political 
changes  brought  about  by  glasnost  and  perestroika,  the 
Humanities  Extension  program  and  Glaxo  sponsored  a 
study  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  teacher-produced 
materials  are  now  used  throughout  North  Carolina  and 
in  several  other  states. 

•  Our  College  of  Education  and  Psychology  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  landed  a  $3. 57- 
million  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  for  a 
regional  community  college  leadership  project.  The 
three-year  program  will  train  community  college  admin¬ 
istrators  and  faculty  to  assume  greater  leadership  roles  in 
addressing  community  issues. 

•  Two  new  undergraduate  programs  will  allow  NCSU 
students  to  earn  dual  degrees  in  the  humanities  and  a 
technical  field.  These  collaborative  programs  are  de¬ 
signed  to  help  graduates  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
our  evolving  society.  The  inaugural  class  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Scholars  entered  NCSU  with  plans  to  earn  dual 
degrees  in  engineering  and  the  humanities.  Students  in 
the  Eli  Whitney  Program  will  major  in  both  textiles  and 
the  humanities. 

•  NCSU’s  ENCORE  program,  administered  through  the 
Lifelong  Enrichment  Center,  offered  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  people  over  50. 

The  new  1 1 -floor  addition  to  D.  H.  Hill  Library 
opened  in  October  1990.  The  new  tower  added  almost 
79,000  square  feet  of  space,  shelving  for  500,000  volumes, 
and  seating  for  900.  The  addition  features  the  Class  of 
1989  Reading  Room,  furnished  with  over  $120,000  in 
class  gifts. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

William  L.  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Durham  served  as  chairman  of  the 
NCSU  Board  ofTrustees;  AlanT.  Dickson  of  Charlotte 
served  as  vice  chairman;  and  Keith  R.  Harrod  of  Raleigh 
served  as  secretary.  Other  members  of  the  board  included 
Troy  A.  Doby,  Sr.,  of  Raleigh;  John  N.  Gregg  of  Raleigh; 
Daniel  C.  Gunter  of  Gastonia;  William  A.  Klopman  of 
Greensboro;  Elizabeth  B.  Lee  of  Lumberton;  Clarence 
Lightner  of  Raleigh;  Gerald  H.  Long  of  Winston-Salem; 
Edgar  S.  Woolard,  Jr.,  ofWilmington,  Del.;  and  Ed 
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Wcisiger  of  Charlotte,  who  replaced  Edward  P.  Schrum  of 
Newton.  Student  Body  President  Edwin  Stack  also  served 
on  die  board. 

After  37  years  of  service,  Provost  Nash  N.  Winstead 
retired  at  the  end  of  August  1990.  Franklin  D.  Hart  was 
named  interim  provost,  and  William  L.  Klarman  was 
named  interim  vice  chancellor  for  research.  William  H. 
Simpson,  secretary  of  the  university,  retired  at  the  end  of 
September  after  33  years  of  service. 

Other  major  new  appointments  included  Harold  B. 
Hopfenberg,  executive  assistant  to  the  chancellor;  Arthur 
Padilla,  assistant  to  the  chancellor  and  secretary  of  the 
university;  Harold  S.  Freeman,  Ciba-Geigy  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Dyestuff  Chemistry;  Trevor  J.  Little,  head  of 
department  of  textile  and  apparel  management;  William  C. 
Harris,  head  of  department  of  history;  Stephen  D.  Roberts, 
head  of  department  of  industrial  engineering;  Arthur  R. 
Rice,  head  of  department  of  landscape  architecture;  and 
Douglas  Fisher,  head  of  department  of  economics. 

Academic  Affairs 

Enrollment  at  NCSU  reached  a  new  high  of  26,683  in  fall 
1990.  During  the  academic  year,  3,403  bachelor’s,  679 
master’s,  262  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.’s  and  66  D.V.M.  degrees 
were  conferred.  Seven  valedictorians,  all  with  perfect  4.0 
grade  point  averages,  represented  graduating  seniors: 

Dennis  Hui  (Raleigh),  James  Joseph  Jetter  (Holly  Springs), 
Adam  Leonard  Lyon  (Cary),  Dorothy  O.  Osborne 
(Stokesdale),  Edward  Curtis  Schatte  (Garner),  Chris 
Wilkins  (Sterling,  Va.),  and  Ellen  Maria  Williams  (Staley). 

Over  13,000  applications  were  received  for  our  tar¬ 
geted  goal  of  3,300  freshmen  and  1,100  transfer  students 
for  the  1991  fall  semester.  NCSU  continues  to  be  the  first 
choice  among  the  traditionally  white  institutions  in  North 
Carolina  for  African-American  applicants. 

Undergraduate  course  actions  included  49  new  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses,  38  course  deletions,  101  course  revi¬ 
sions,  and  68  courses  approved  to  continue  after  ten-year 
reviews.  A  new  minor  was  approved  in  Chinese  studies. 
Approval  was  granted  to  upgrade  the  microbiology  option 
to  a  B.S.  in  microbiology,  to  revise  and  retitle  the  B.S.  in 
textile  science  to  a  B.S.  in  textile  materials  science,  and  to 
retitle  the  product  design  and  visual  design  curricula  to 
industrial  design  and  graphic  design,  respectively. 

Chosen  for  Outstanding  Teacher  Awards  were  Sarah 
L.  Ash  (animal  science),  Ray  B.  Benson,  Jr.  (materials 
science  and  engineering),  John  R.  Canada  (industrial  engi¬ 
neering),  Ruben  G.  Carbonell  (chemical  engineering), 
Daniel  A.  Dejoy  (communication),  Arthur  P.  Hansen  (food 


science),  Charles  W.  Harper  (curriculum  and  instruction), 
Will  E.  Hooker  (horticultural  science),  Hasan  Jameel 
(wood  and  paper  science),  James  W.  Leach  (mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering),  Samuel  G.  Levine  (chemistry), 

Gary  N.  Mock  (textile  engineering,  chemistry,  and  sci¬ 
ence),  Daniel  J.  Moncol  (microbiology,  pathology,  and 
parasitology),  John  C.  Park  (mathematics  and  science 
education),  Stephen  P.  Reynolds  (physics),  Charles  J. 
Skender  (accounting),  E.  Wayne  Taylor  (design),  Lynn  G. 
Turner  (food  science),  and  James  C.  VanderKam  (philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion). 

Alumni  Outstanding  Research  Awards  were  given  to 
Hans  Conrad  (materials  science  and  engineering),  Eugene 
J.  Eisen  (animal  science),  and  James  C.  VanderKam  (phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion).  Edmund  A.  Estes  (agricultural  and 
resource  economics),  Mohamed  M.  Fikry  (mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering),  and  Mark  L.  Sosower  (foreign 
languages  and  literatures)  received  Alumni  Outstanding 
Extension  Service  Awards.  Recipients  of  Outstanding 
Extension  Service  Awards  were:  Linda  T.  Holley  (English), 
Richard  L.  Novak  (UNC  Sea  Grant  College  Program), 
Jaime  Trevino  (industrial  engineering),  Kimberly  M. 
Marcom  (textiles),  W.  David  Smith  (crop  science  exten¬ 
sion),  Donald  P.  Wesen  (animal  science),  and  Linda  F. 
McCutcheon  (home  economics  extension). 

Research 

Expenditures  for  research  exceeded  $170  million  for  the 
year.  New  competitive  grants  and  contracts  exceeded  $69 
million,  and  more  than  2,300  proposals  were  processed. 
According  to  statistics  provided  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  NCSU  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  industry- 
funded  research  and  31st  in  total  research  expenditures. 

During  the  past  year,  the  university  filed  U.S.  patent 
applications  for  20  of  the  67  inventions  reported  by  NCSU 
faculty  members.  Fifty-nine  foreign  patent  applications 
were  filed  on  university  inventions.  NCSU  signed  eight 
revenue-generating  invention  licenses  and  assignments  and 
granted  three  invention  options.  Four  software  disclosures 
were  received  and  45  licenses  were  issued  to  users  of  soft¬ 
ware  programs. 

UNC  General  Administration  authorized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Pollution  Prevention  Research  Center  and  gave 
approval  to  plan  the  following  centers:  the  Lifelong  En¬ 
richment  Center,  the  Power  Semiconductor  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  the  Integrated  Pest  Management  Center.  A  request 
is  pending  for  authorization  to  plan  the  Center  for  Quanti¬ 
tative  Genetics. 
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Business  Affairs 

A  “second-generation”  Pullen  Flail  was  named  in  honor  of 
R.  Stanhope  Pullen,  who  gave  the  first  62  acres  for  the 
NCSU  campus.  The  original  Pullen  Hall  burned  in  1965, 
but  the  name  now  adorns  the  building  that  houses  the 
student-services  center. 

A  $5. 7-million  addition  to  the  Reuben  B.  Robertson 
Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory  was  dedicated  in  November. 
Representing  a  collaboration  between  industry  and  the 
state,  construction  of  the  31,000-square-foot  addition 
began  in  February  1989  with  funds  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  with  contributions  from  the  pulp 
and  paper  industries. 

Fourteen  major  projects  totaling  $65  million  were 
completed  during  the  year,  including  a  $4. 1-million  Stu¬ 
dent  Center  Annex  that  houses  the  African-American 
Cultural  Center.  In  addition,  repairs  to  the  Coliseum 
parking  deck  were  completed,  residence  halls  underwent 
roofing  and  bathroom  renovations,  and  numerous  class¬ 
rooms  and  laboratories  were  renovated.  The  backlog  of 
repair  needs  for  our  older  buildings  continues  to  mount. 

Twelve  projects  totaling  $13  million  were  placed 
under  construction  contract  during  the  year.  The  Visual 
Arts  Center  and  the  Alumni  Centennial  Gateway  were 
started  and  will  be  completed  before  January  1992. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

Private  gifts  totaled  more  than  $28  million  in  1990-91. 
According  to  data  provided  by  the  Council  for  Aid  to 
Education,  NCSU  ranks  36th  in  the  nation  in  total  private 
support  among  public  universities  and  20th  in  corporate 
support.  The  Century  II  Campaign  officially  began  in 


October,  and  Edgar  S.  Woolard,  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  at  Du  Pont,  was  named  honorary  chair¬ 
man.  James  A.  Hackney  III,  chairman  of  Hackney  &  Sons 
Inc.  of  Washington,  was  named  general  campaign  chair¬ 
man.  Abraham  Holtzman  (political  science  and  public 
administration)  is  serving  as  campus  chairman. 

As  an  integral  part  of  NCSU’s  extension  effort,  the 
McKimmon  Center  served  nearly  80,000  participants  in 
almost  2,000  events  for  a  total  volume  usage  of  more  than 
1 18,000  persons.  With  an  eye  toward  the  future,  the  77- 
year-old  NC  Agricultural  Extension  Service  modernized  its 
name  to  become  the  NC  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
The  new  “cooperative”  emphasis  reflects  funding  from 
county,  state,  and  federal  governments  and  acknowledges 
that  the  program  now  provides  many  services  outside  the 
realm  of  agriculture. 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Board  of  Governors, 
President  Spangler  and  his  staff,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
faculty,  staff,  and  students  for  the  support  they  have  given 
NCSU  and  for  their  dedication  to  the  challenges  we  have 
shared  this  past  year.  With  their  continuing  support, 
North  Carolina  State  University  will  weather  the  current 
storms  created  by  budget  deficits  and  emerge  as  a  stronger 
national  leader  in  teaching,  research  and  public  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/<r 

Larry  K.  Monteith 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


Pembroke  State 
University 


Pembroke  State  University  began  the  1990-91  academic 
year  with  a  new  statement  of  mission,  one  which  commits 
the  university  to  “academic  excellence  in  a  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  of  teaching,  research,  and  service.”  We  seek  this  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  students  we  recruit,  the  programs  and  courses 
we  design,  and  the  faculty  who  teach  these  students  and 
courses. 

The  growth  in  quality  and  quantity  of  our  students 
over  the  past  year  reveals  the  impact  of  our  attention  to 
academic  excellence.  Despite  the  declining  pool  of  high 
school  graduates  and  the  implementation  of  UNC’s  mini¬ 
mum  admission  requirements,  fall  1990  headcount  enroll¬ 
ment  reached  a  record  3,133.  Thirty-five  percent  of  these 
students  graduated  in  the  top  fifth  of  their  classes  and  their 
average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  jumped  24  points 
over  the  previous  year. 


Joseph  B.  Oxendine 

Chancellor 


Academic  Affairs 

Our  Chancellor’s  Scholars,  numbering  approximately  30, 
represent  the  capstone  of  excellence  among  our  students; 
they  come  from  the  top  5  percent  of  their  classes  and  meet 
more  stringent  SAT  requirements.  Beginning  with  the  fall 
1990  semester,  we  provided  Chancellor’s  Scholars  full- 
tuition  scholarships  at  the  in-state  rate  and  a  curriculum 
enriched  with  several  special  courses.  For  the  coming  aca¬ 
demic  year,  we  will  provide  full  in-state  tuition  and  fees  to 
these  students,  representing  a  dramatic  increase  in  support 
over  the  past  two  years.  These  scholarships  are  provided 
through  foundation  monies,  which  we  are  working  to 
increase  to  expand  the  scholars  program  and  to  attract 
other  talented  students.  In  fact,  the  major  focus  of  PSU’s 
Annual  Giving  Campaign,  which  produced  $739,750 
during  the  year,  is  to  increase  substantially  scholarship 
support  in  our  endowment  fund. 

We  continue  to  recruit  outstanding  students  from 
within  and  outside  our  immediate  service  region,  and  we 
are  especially  pleased  with  the  number  of  non-traditional 
students  at  our  university.  Of  our  466  May  1991  graduates, 
46  percent  were  over  25  years  of  age.  Retention  among 
these  students  is  extraordinarily  high,  because  rather  than 
simply  exploring  options,  they  have  specific  educational 
goals  and  are  usually  diligent  and  self-managed.  Of  all 
graduates,  64  graduated  cum  laude,  16  magna  cum  laude, 
and  six  summa  cum  laude,  attesting  to  their  dedication  and 
solid  academic  preparation. 

Our  mission  statement  affirms  the  “unique  strength” 
of  our  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity.  Our  celebration  of  this 
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diversity  is  focused  not  on  isolation  and  separateness,  but 
rather  on  integration  and  interaction.  In  recruiting  of  stu¬ 
dents,  we  seek  both  ethnic  and  cultural  variation.  We  feel 
that  such  an  eclectic  student  population  not  only  fosters 
social  consciousness,  but  also  broadens  the  world  views  of 
our  students. 

In  fall  1990,  our  student  body  was  1 1  percent  black, 
23  percent  American  Indian,  and  63  percent  white.  The 
remaining  3  percent  came  from  foreign  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Japan,  China,  Turkey,  and  Canada.  We  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  maintain  and  expand  this  diversity,  especially 
in  terms  of  American  Indians  from  outside  our  immediate 
area  and  international  students.  We  also  hope  to  recruit 
more  students  from  out  of  state. 

We  are  making  similar  efforts  to  broaden  the  racial 
makeup  of  our  faculty.  While  American  Indians  are  well 
represented  in  our  non-teaching  staff,  we  are  working 
toward  a  more  appropriate  cultural  balance  among  our 
faculty. 

PSU  strives  to  share  our  rich  cultural  heritage  within 
the  university  and  throughout  the  general  community. 
Through  the  basic-studies  curriculum,  our  major  degree 
programs,  and  cultural  and  social  activities  on  campus,  we 
incorporate  sensitivity  to  gender  and  ethnic  concerns.  The 
Department  of  American  Indian  Studies  offers  an  academic 
major,  as  well  as  elective  courses  in  American  Indian  his¬ 
tory  and  cultural  anthropology  for  nonmajors. 

Faculty  and  students  brought  an  international  flavor 
to  the  campus.  While  a  faculty  member  in  the  Communi¬ 
cative  Arts  Department  was  in  Germany  on  a  Fulbright 
exchange  fellowship,  his  German  counterpart  taught  full¬ 
time  at  PSU,  making  a  number  of  formal  and  informal 
presentations  both  on  and  off  campus  about  politics,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  other  aspects  of  German  culture.  A  PSU  phi¬ 
losophy  professor  shared  with  students  and  the  community 
his  experiences  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Singapore  during  the  previous  academic  year.  Our  interna¬ 
tional  students,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  have 
interacted  with  students  and  faculty  through  classes  and 
special  events,  such  as  international  dinners.  In  these  ways 
our  students  learn  not  only  about  their  own  roots,  but  also 
about  the  cultures  of  other  countries. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  Teaching  Fellows  Program  at 
PSU  would  ensure  still  another  dimension  of  excellence  for 
this  university.  Consequently,  we  have  spent  considerable 
effort  and  energy  during  the  past  year  pursuing  such  a 
program.  We  have  lost  and  will  continue  to  lose  excellent 
students  to  other  institutions  because  we  cannot  offer  them 
teaching  fellows  scholarships.  Because  of  its  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  economic  conditions,  south-central  North 
Carolina  is  probably  in  greater  need  of  such  a  program  than 


any  other  area  of  the  state.  We  will  continue  our  aggressive 
efforts  to  bring  this  program  to  PSU. 

To  serve  an  increasingly  better-qualified  student  body, 
we  have  continued  this  year  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
academic  programs  and  to  develop  new  programs  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  our  educational  base.  As  part  of 
the  assessment  of  institutional  effectiveness  encouraged 
from  many  quarters,  we  have  constructed  an  assessment 
plan  that  requires  internal  and  external  evaluations  of  aca¬ 
demic  departments  and  their  programs.  We  are  highly 
gratified  by  the  review  of  our  institution  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  which  granted  us 
unconditional  re-accreditation  in  December  1990.  We 
realize,  however,  that  assessment  is  an  ongoing  process. 

Our  curriculum  review  and  planning  have  focused  on 
both  existing  and  new  programs.  We  have  worked  to  en¬ 
sure  a  substantive  basic-studies  program  by  establishing 
maximum  semester  credit  hours  for  majors  and  by  institut¬ 
ing  a  plan  to  improve  verbal  communication  proficiency  in 
our  students.  We  have  established  a  Basic  Studies  Advisory 
Committee  to  oversee  issues  of  quality  and  assessment  in 
general  education. 

We  are  continuing  to  plan,  in  cooperation  with 
Fayetteville  State  University,  a  baccalaureate  program  for 
registered  nurses.  Based  on  expressed  interest  and  inquiries 
from  prospective  students,  this  program  will  meet  a  press¬ 
ing  need  in  the  area.  We  hope  to  have  a  director  in  place 
early  in  the  1 991-92  academic  year  so  that  serious  plan¬ 
ning  can  begin.  Additionally,  as  soon  as  possible  we  will 
begin  the  master  of  arts  in  school  counseling  program, 
which  has  received  approval  from  the  UNC  Graduate 
Council. 

Other  programs  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  are  in  the  early  planning  stages.  These  include  a 
baccalaureate  degree  program  in  environmental  science  and 
a  master’s  program  in  science  education  to  complement  the 
relatively  new  undergraduate  program  in  this  area.  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  we  hope  to  offer  masters  degree  pro¬ 
grams  in  business  administration,  public  administration, 
art  and  music  education,  history,  and  psychology. 

At  PSU  we  are  eager  to  “invent  the  future”  rather 
than  have  the  future  decided  for  us.  Consequently,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  our  1990-91  Long-Range  Plan,  we  have  this  year 
seriously  discussed  reorganizing  our  academic  programs 
into  schools.  We  are  convinced  that  such  a  restructuring 
will  give  the  university  and  its  academic  programs  the 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  visibility  that  make  for  quality 
and  excellence. 

Two  special  programs  provided  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  disadvantaged  students  to  prepare  for  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  sciences:  the  Health  Careers  Opportunity 
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Program,  funded  by  a  $4S0,000  grant  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Minority 
Access  to  Research  Careers,  supported  by  a  $500,000  grant 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  While  designed  for 
minority  students,  MARC  brings  to  campus  distinguished 
scientists  whose  presentations  are  open  to  the  entire  univer¬ 
sity  community. 

The  recruitment  and  retention  of  outstanding  faculty 
are  essential  as  we  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  and  programs.  During  the  1990-91  academic  year, 

91  of  the  faculty  held  doctorates  and  eight  had  other  termi¬ 
nal  degrees  in  their  respective  disciplines,  bringing  the 
percentage  of  faculty  holding  terminal  degrees  to  79  per¬ 
cent.  Of  the  24  new  faculty  members  appointed,  22  hold 
terminal  degrees  and  die  other  two  are  actively  pursuing 
doctorates. 

Two  special  faculty  appointments  brought  particular 
distinction  to  the  university.  Douglas  Schell,  former  holder 
of  the  Ralph  W.  Ketner  Chair  in  Entrepreneurship  at 
Catawba  College,  is  PSU’s  Angus  MacLean  Professor.  Dr. 
Schell  arranged  the  MacLean  Lecture  Series  featuring  Hec¬ 
tor  MacLean,  retiring  president  of  Southern  National 
Corporation,  who  spoke  on  “The  Role  of  Ethics  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Success.” 

Michael  Menefee,  who  last  year  was  named  to  our 
new  Belk  Chair  in  Business  Administration,  has  continued 
to  distinguish  himself  at  PSU.  In  addition  to  making  17 
regional  and  national  presentations,  he  published  two 
journal  articles  and  one  textbook  case. 

Our  newly  drafted  mission  statement  underscores 
faculty  involvement  in  teaching,  research,  and  service.  The 
Teaching  Excellence  Task  Force  sponsored  lunchtime  dis¬ 
cussions  on  teaching  issues  and  in  March  arranged  a  well- 
attended  workshop  led  by  Ed  Neal,  deputy  director  of  the 
Center  for  Teaching  and  Learning  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  We  have  continued  to  offer 
small  classes  and  accessible  faculty  who  give  individual 
attention  to  students  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

Since  PSU  is  committed  to  generating  knowledge  as 
well  as  to  conveying  it,  we  have  for  the  past  two  years 
placed  increasing  emphasis  on  faculty  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  During  the  year,  PSU  faculty  made  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  conference  presentations  and  many  had  articles 
published  or  scheduled  for  publication.  In  addition,  several 
faculty  members  published  books  in  their  disciplines  or 
have  books  slated  for  publication.  The  Distinguished  Pro¬ 
fessor  Award  went  to  Frank  Schmalleger,  whose  text  on 
criminal  justice  promises  to  have  significant  impact  on  the 
field. 

Other  faculty  members  are  engaged  in  important 
projects  involving  both  basic  and  applied  research. 


Supported  by  a  grant  from  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
chemist  Paul  Flowers  is  working  on  two  unique  solvents 
(molten  salt-supercritical  fluid  mixtures)  that  may  prove 
useful  for  chemical  analysis  of  water  and  soil  pollutants. 
Andrew  Ash,  environmentalist  in  the  Department  of  Biol¬ 
ogy,  is  conducting  applied  research  involving  endangered 
plant  and  animal  life  in  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Dr. 
Ash’s  work  is  supported  by  grants  from  local  sources  and 
the  North  Carolina  Natural  Heritage  Trust  Fund. 

Other  grant  activity  has  resulted  in  increased  research 
support  for  PSU  faculty.  Building  on  last  year’s  dramatic 
increases,  the  number  of  faculty  research  proposals  submit¬ 
ted  in  1990-91  grew  by  16  and  totaled  $3,553,473.  Thus 
far,  1 2  grants  totaling  $40 1 ,234  have  been  funded.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  faculty  also  received  seed  money  for  research  from 
small  grants  provided  through  the  university’s  Faculty 
Research  and  Development  program.  The  balance  of  this 
fund,  supported  by  the  PSU  Foundation,  was  doubled  this 
year  and  was  supplemented  by  UNC  President  C.  D. 
Spangler’s  generous  salary  gift  to  the  UNC  campuses. 


Development  and  Public  Service 

The  Capital  Campaign,  scheduled  for  kick-off  in  1992, 
will  include  money  for  scholarships  and  for  faculty  devel¬ 
opment.  The  Chancellor’s  Club,  whose  members  commit 
$1 ,000  per  year  for  ten  years,  now  stands  at  105  members, 
up  40  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  money  generated 
through  these  contributions  also  will  be  used  for  scholar¬ 
ships. 

A  major  commitment  in  PSU’s  restated  mission  is  to 
enhance  and  enrich  the  cultural,  social,  intellectual,  and 
economic  life  of  the  region.  This  university  does  not  want 
simply  to  “be  there”  for  southeastern  North  Carolina.  We 
want  to  make  a  difference,  to  be  a  catalyst  and  a  leader  in 
social,  economic,  and  educational  change  in  the  region. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Development,  established  in 
1988,  continues  to  work  toward  the  economic  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  area.  Through  this  year’s  Rural  Leaders  Program 
and  the  recently  organized  Strategic  Initiative  for  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  of  Robeson  County,  director  Bruce 
Mattox  is  developing  goals  and  strategies  through  town/ 
gown  teams  to  address  such  issues  as  economic  diversifica¬ 
tion,  industrial  incentives,  and  effective  government.  The 
office  also  is  sponsoring  other  projects,  including  the 
Robeson  County  Task  Force  on  Economic  Development, 
the  Rural  Economic  Development  Institute,  the  North 
Carolina  Indian  Business  Association,  and  the  Laurinburg 
Downtown  Revitalization  Project.  Faculty  in  education, 
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sociology,  and  political  science  continue  to  assist  in  drug 
education  and  violence  intervention  in  Robeson  County. 

PSU  has  a  special  commitment  to  the  support  and 
stewardship  of  the  region’s  public  schools.  We  are  dedicated 
to  providing  access  to  higher  education  in  the  area,  but  we 
want  that  access  to  be  viable  for  the  students  we  admit. 
Improved  SAT  scores  and  broader  cultural  opportunities 
will  benefit  the  region  and  PSU  as  we  seek  to  recruit  better- 
qualified  students.  Consequently,  service  to  the  public 
schools  carries  a  high  priority  for  us. 

During  the  academic  year,  a  variety  of  PSU-sponsored 
activities,  including  cultural  and  informational  events  such 
as  “On  Stage  for  Youth”  and  a  symposium  on  “at-risk” 
students,  brought  public  school  students  and  teachers  to 
campus.  PSU  faculty  and  administrators  met  with  teachers 
to  discuss  and  implement  strategies  to  improve  SAT  scores. 
Faculty  members  also  served  individually  and  in  groups  as 
speakers  and  resource  persons  for  the  public  schools. 

The  proposed  new  mission  statement  recognizes  that 
PSU  was  founded  as  an  Indian  Normal  School  to  serve  the 
American  Indians  of  this  region.  In  our  work  with  the 
community  and  the  public  schools— indeed  in  all  of  our 
endeavors — we  continue  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  culture 
of  our  university  and  the  community  in  which  we  reside. 

We  also  explore  and  share  the  multifaceted  heritage  of 
this  university  through  cultural  programs  in  the  Givens 
Performing  Arts  Center  and  the  Native  American  Resource 
Center.  In  addition  to  general  programs  including  musicals 
such  as  A  Chorus  Line  and  Into  the  Woods,  programs  at  the 
Givens  Center  included  the  American  Indian  Dance 
Theatre,  featuring  dancers  from  17  different  tribes;  Ballet 
Folklorico  de  Mexico;  Queen  of  the  Blues,  exploring  the 
African-American  experience;  Soviet  Acrobats;  and  Famous 
People  Players,  performed  entirely  by  mentally  handicapped 
individuals.  Next  years  program  includes  a  full  residency 
visit  by  the  Native  American  Theatre  Ensemble,  directed 
by  well-known  playwright  Hanay  Geiogamah. 

The  Native  American  Resource  Center,  in  addition  to 
its  regular  arts  and  crafts  collections,  presented  four  special 
exhibits  this  year.  An  Indian  Art  Exhibit,  “From  the  Heart 
of  South  America,”  heralded  the  work  of  1 2  artists  of  the 
Quehua  and  Aymara  Indian  nations  of  Bolivia.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  appeared  in  only  two  other  locations  in  North 
America.  A  second  exhibit,  “Nature  as  Art:  Flora  and 
Fauna  in  Pre-Columbian  America,”  premiered  in  January. 


The  museum  also  presented  a  display  of  Northwest  coast 
art  and  a  photographic  exhibit  from  the  Catawba  Tribe.  In 
addition  to  the  university  community,  7,332  guests  visited 
the  center  during  the  academic  year,  including  3,188  pub¬ 
lic  school  students. 

Athletics 

The  athletic  program  has  been  a  valuable  resource  for 
student  participation  and  a  source  of  pride  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  the  local  community.  PSU  finished  third  in  the 
CLAC  Hawn  Cup  Competition  for  overall  excellence  in  all 
programs.  Three  coaches  won  Coach  of  the  Year  awards  at 
the  conference  or  district  levels;  one  athlete  was  NCAA 
All-American;  and  24  were  All-Conference,  All-District,  or 
All-Tournament.  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  random 
drug-testing  for  student  athletes,  trainers,  and  managers 
revealed  no  violations. 

Conclusion 

Despite  severe  state  budget  shortfalls,  Pembroke  State 
University  enjoyed  a  good  1 990-9 1  academic  year.  The 
record  enrollment,  the  significantly  higher  SAT  score  aver¬ 
age,  the  increase  in  research  and  scholarly  activity  among 
faculty,  the  expanding  multi-cultural  character  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  the  increased  funds  available  for  scholarships  and 
faculty  development  through  the  foundation  and  other 
sources,  and  our  long-range  plans  for  program  develop¬ 
ment  and  restructuring  are  sources  of  pride  and  promise  for 
this  institution.  Our  newly  established  statement  of  mis¬ 
sion  has  given  us  the  direction,  enthusiasm,  and  energy  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  ’90s. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Joseph  B.  Oxendine 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Asheville 

Roy  Carroll 

Interim  Chancellor 


The  opportunity  to  serve  as  interim  chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  has  been  a  special 
privilege.  I  have  long  admired  and  respected  the  faculty  and 
staff  here  for  their  exceptional  ability  and  dedication,  for 
their  shared  sense  of  common  purpose,  and  for  their 
unapologetic  commitment  to  providing  an  undergraduate 
liberal-arts  education  of  superior  quality.  My  experience 
this  year  has  confirmed  and  strengthened  my  admiration 
and  respect  for  them. 

As  a  result  of  their  hard  work,  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  a  number  of  recent  initiatives  moving  forward  during 
this  interim  and  to  undertake  some  important  new  initia¬ 
tives.  Examples  include  the  proposed  Asheville  Area  Educa¬ 
tion  Consortium  and  the  Asheville  Institute  on  General 
Education,  which  will  be  of  national  significance.  We  have 
dedicated  and  named  a  new  classroom  building  and  reno¬ 
vated  the  chancellor’s  home.  Private  gift  support  reached  an 
all-time  high. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  search  for  a  new 
chancellor  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  this  uni¬ 
versity.  Samuel  Schuman  is  to  assume  his  duties  on  July  1, 
1991. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

John  F.  A.  V.  Cecil  served  a  second  consecutive  term  as 
chairman  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  and  chaired  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  Search  Committee. 

During  the  year,  Darcel  Grimes  Lloyd  resigned  from 
the  board,  and  at  years  end,  three  members  retired  after 
eight  years  of  service  each:  Charles  Dyson,  Douglas  Van 
Noppen,  and  Harriett  Winner.  The  Board  of  Governors 
has  named  as  new  trustees  Francine  Delany  of  Asheville,  N. 
Allison  Haltom  of  Durham,  and  Julienne  Winner  of 
Asheville.  The  governor’s  two  appointees  have  not  been 
named.  John  Schoultz  completed  his  term  as  president  of 
our  Student  Government  Association  and  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  board.  He  was  succeeded  by  newly  elected 
SGA  President  Kevan  Frazier  of  Asheville. 

John  Stevens,  professor  of  chemistry  at  UNCA,  was 
selected  by  the  Council  of  Undergraduate  Research  as  its 
national  executive  officer.  Dr.  Stevens,  who  had  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  expand  opportunities  for  under¬ 
graduates  to  do  original  research,  will  continue  as  a  part- 
time  member  of  our  faculty  and  will  maintain  his  offices 
on  our  campus. 

Melissa  Acker,  who  recently  earned  a  master’s  degree 
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in  landscape  architecture  from  Louisiana  State  University, 
joined  us  as  supervisor  of  building  and  grounds.  With  her 
guidance,  we  have  begun  to  develop  a  landscape  master 
plan  for  our  campus.  Nina  East  was  named  director  of 
student  development,  coming  to  us  from  related  work  with 
our  sister  institution,  Appalachian  State  University.  Richard 
White,  an  Asheville  native  who  was  a  Morehead  Scholar  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  joined  our 
Admissions  Department  as  minority  student  recruiter. 
Cissie  Stevens,  who  has  for  several  years  headed  our  Leader¬ 
ship  Development  Programs,  became  director  of  our  Col¬ 
lege  for  Seniors.  Her  former  post  was  filled  by  Debbie  Hay, 
who  had  been  active  in  other  civic  causes  in  the  community. 

Academic  Affairs 

Vice  Chancellor  Larry  Wilson  continued  to  provide  valued 
leadership  in  Academic  Affairs.  Our  enrollment-manage¬ 
ment  division  falls  under  Dr.  Wilsons  supervision,  and  he 
reports  that  the  quality  of  freshmen  entering  UNCA  this 
year  continued  to  improve.  Their  mean  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  score  was  996,  and  57  percent  graduated  in  the  top 
fifth  of  their  high  school  classes. 

Headcount  enrollment  for  the  year  averaged  3,232, 
up  slightly  from  the  previous  year.  Average  full-time- 
equivalent  enrollment  was  2,534,  an  increase  of  47. 

In  addition  to  students  enrolled  at  UNCA,  hundreds 
of  others  participated  in  graduate  programs  of  other  UNC 
institutions  offered  through  the  Asheville  Graduate  Center. 
Headcount  enrollment  for  those  programs  averaged  733. 

UNC  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.’s  call  for  a  review 
of  institutional  missions  during  1990  stimulated  extensive 
and  valuable  discussion  on  our  campus.  The  formal  por¬ 
tion  of  this  process  began  with  an  all-campus  retreat  in 
May  1990.  Students,  alumni  officers,  trustees,  foundation 
board  members,  and  faculty  and  staff  participated.  Input 
from  this  event  was  distilled  by  the  University  Planning 
Council  and  senior  administrators,  then  incorporated  into 
a  draft  document  for  use  in  a  faculty  retreat  in  August. 

From  these  discussions,  the  steering  committee  for  our 
upcoming  accreditation  review  crafted  a  new  statement  of 
mission  for  UNCA.  This  document  was  submitted  to  all 
university  constituencies  for  final  revisions,  then  forwarded 
to  the  president  in  January.  The  net  result  of  this  process 
was  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  UNCA’s  desire  to  focus  its 
resources  on  providing  a  high-quality  undergraduate  lib¬ 
eral-arts  education. 

This  broad-based  mission  review  has  been  helpful  in 
preparing  our  application  for  re-accreditation  by  the  South¬ 


ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS).  SACS 
requires  re-accreditation  at  ten-year  intervals,  and  the  cul¬ 
minating  on-site  visit  by  a  SACS  review  team  is  slated  for 
April.  In  anticipation  of  that  visit,  we  have  conducted 
extensive  preparatory  work,  guided  by  a  campus  steering 
committee  including  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
Larry  Wilson,  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  Tom  Cochran, 
economics  professor  Shirley  Browning,  and  drama  profes¬ 
sor  Arnold  Wengrow.  Individual  task  forces  have  assessed 
our  conformity  to  all  SACS  standards,  and  we  are  now 
incorporating  these  evaluations  into  institutional  self-study 
documents  to  be  submitted  to  SACS  this  fall. 

We  welcomed  our  fourth  class  of  Undergraduate 
Fellows  and  Scholars,  recipients  of  our  most  prestigious 
merit  scholarships.  These  students  have  been  a  stimulating 
presence  on  our  campus,  and  previous  award  winners  now 
play  an  important  role  in  recruiting  and  selecting  new 
fellows  and  scholars.  We  also  welcomed  16  new  North 
Carolina  Teaching  Fellows.  The  fellows  also  have  added  a 
special  vitality  to  our  academic  life,  and  we  are  extremely 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  13  campuses  in  the  state  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  program.  Co-curricular  activities  for  all  of 
our  fellows  and  scholars  are  closely  interwoven  with  our 
Honors  Program,  led  by  new  director  Phyllis  Lang,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  mass-communication  faculty. 

After  a  three-year  review  process,  our  teacher-educa¬ 
tion  program  won  full  accreditation  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE).  The 
NCATE  cited  faculty  quality  and  our  graduates’  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  National  Teacher  Exam 
as  particular  program  strengths. 

A  recent  agreement  between  UNCA,  Mars  Hill  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Warren  Wilson  College  to  form  an  Asheville  Area 
Education  Consortium  will  allow  students  at  each  school 
to  take  selected  courses  at  other  consortium  institutions. 
This  cooperative  arrangement  is  designed  to  enrich  the 
educational  experiences  of  undergraduates  at  all  three  cam¬ 
puses. 

The  relatively  new  masters  of  liberal  arts  (MLA)  de¬ 
gree  program  continues  to  meet  or  to  surpass  all  our  expec¬ 
tations.  In  its  second  full  year  of  operation,  the  program 
enrolled  an  average  of  53  students.  In  May  we  awarded  our 
first  two  MLA  degrees  to  Leah  Karpen,  who  had  earned 
her  bachelor’s  degree  more  than  50  years  before,  and  to 
George  Thompson,  who  will  pursue  doctoral  studies  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

A  record  352  bachelor’s  degrees  were  conferred  at  our 
May  graduation  ceremony.  Commencement  speaker  Jason 
McManus,  editor-in-chief  ofTime- Warner,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree.  And  in  one  of 
the  traditional  highlights  of  our  commencement,  the  year’s 
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Dis  t : :icu ished  Teacher  Award  was  presented  to  Claudel 
McKenzie,  assistant  professor  of  accounting. 

This  year’s  major  events  did  not  conclude  with  com¬ 
mencement.  In  June  we  hosted  the  Asheville  Institute  on 
General  Education,  which  we  hope  will  become  an  annual 
series.  We  are  a  partner  in  this  venture  with  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  and  have  received  two-year  grant 
funding  from  the  Exxon  Education  Foundation. 

The  institute  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of 
issues  pertaining  to  general-education  requirements:  What 
areas  of  knowledge  should  colleges  seek  to  ensure  that  their 
students  are  exposed  to,  and  how?  The  initial  institute 
focused  on  two  areas:  mathematics  and  science,  and  history 
and  culture.  From  a  very  competitive  field  of  applicants,  20 
diverse  institutions  from  across  the  nation  were  chosen  to 
send  teams. 

The  institute  opened  with  a  two-day  symposium  at 
Asheville’s  Grove  Park  Inn.  Public  radio’s  Daniel  Schorr 
moderated  the  symposium,  which  was  videotaped  for 
future  broadcast  by  the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television. 
A  second  feature  of  the  institute  was  an  intensive  week- 
long  conference  on  the  UNCA  campus.  Local  leadership 
was  provided  by  Merritt  Moseley,  professor  of  literature 
and  director  of  our  Humanities  Program,  Vice  Chancellor 
Larry  Wilson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  Thomas 
Byers,  and  Administrative  Assistant  Sally  Gaddini. 

Student  Affairs 

UNCA’s  Student  Affairs  Division,  under  the  continuing 
leadership  of  Vice  Chancellor  Eric  Iovacchini,  began  the 
year  with  a  two-day  retreat  designed  to  enable  selected 
students  to  hone  their  leadership  skills.  One  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  participated. 

We  initiated  a  “last  lecture”  series,  in  which  selected 
faculty  members  were  invited  to  deliver  informal  public 
talks  on  topics  of  their  choosing.  These  occasions  were  well 
attended  and  well  received. 

As  war  loomed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  our  student  affairs 
staff  helped  coordinate  a  series  of  forums  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  and  opportunities  for  exchange  of  views  about  the 
conflict.  In  such  instances,  UNCA  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
draw  not  only  upon  the  expertise  of  our  own  faculty,  but 
also  upon  the  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  of 
various  persons  who  have  retired  to  the  Asheville  area  from 
careers  in  foreign  service,  the  military,  and  academia. 

We  continue  to  focus  significant  attention  and  re¬ 
sources  on  drug-  and  alcohol-awareness  programming.  This 
year  our  counseling  staff,  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education, 


worked  closely  with  faculty  to  incorporate  more  substance- 
abuse  education  into  our  curriculum. 

Last  spring,  the  campus  celebrated  a  “Greenfest,” 
where  volunteers  turned  out  to  do  carefully  planned, 
closely  supervised  landscaping  improvements  on  a  selected 
campus  site.  We  hope  this  will  become  an  annual  event. 

UNCA  student  affairs  staffers  joined  with  colleagues 
from  other  colleges  in  the  region  to  form  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Coalition  for  African-American  Student 
Development.  This  group’s  goal  is  to  provide  a  richer  mix 
of  services  and  support  for  black  students  through  inter- 
institutional  sharing  of  ideas  and  resources. 

Tim  Dillon,  our  new  athletics  director,  guided  well 
the  programs  under  his  supervision.  He  also  represented 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  as  a  profes- 
sional-in-residence  at  the  Betty  Ford  Center. 

Business  Affairs 

On  July  3,  1990,  the  building  that  housed  our  physical- 
plant  offices  and  shops  caught  fire.  Damage  was  extensive. 
Many  of  the  staff  were  displaced  for  several  weeks,  and  all 
concerned  worked  intensively  and  cooperatively  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  impact  of  the  damage  and  dislocation.  We  were 
able  to  reoccupy  portions  of  the  building  after  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  got  underway,  and  as  the  new  fiscal  year  begins 
we  are  completing  final  repairs.  Renovations  have  included 
moving  the  paint  shop,  where  the  fire  began,  to  a  separate 
building. 

During  the  summer  of  1990,  we  moved  into  our  new 
64,000-square-foot  classroom  building  and  the  57,000- 
square-foot  addition  to  our  library.  The  classroom  building, 
built  on  the  southwest  corner  of  our  main  quadrangle,  is  a 
significant  addition  to  our  academic  space  and  is  becoming 
the  focal  point  of  teaching  activity.  The  library  addition, 
though  magnificent,  will  not  realize  its  true  potential  until 
we  have  the  Rinding  needed  to  renovate  and  reopen  the  old 
portion  of  the  library,  which  remains  the  core  of  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  chancellor’s  residence,  located  in  a  residential 
neighborhood  about  two  miles  from  campus,  underwent 
extensive  refurbishment  during  the  year.  Improvements 
include  new  windows,  a  new  heating  system,  the  addition 
of  air  conditioning,  new  carpeting,  and  other  furnishings. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  engaged  in  intensive  planning 
and  design  work  for  the  initial  phases  of  a  multi-purpose 
regional  conference  center  to  be  located  on  our  campus. 
Appropriations  totaling  $4,877,000  had  been  tentatively 
earmarked  for  this  project.  However,  the  state’s  budget  short¬ 
fall  forced  a  mid-year  suspension  of  this  planning  work. 
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Guided  by  Vice  Chancellor  for  Financial  Affairs 
Arthur  Foley,  we  were  able  to  proceed  with  design  work  on 
two  major  self-liquidating  projects.  One,  a  new  residence 
hall,  can  be  built  in  phases  as  demand  warrants.  The  other, 
a  new  dining  hall  with  an  attached  parking  garage,  is  a 
facility  we  hope  to  begin  building  next  spring. 

This  year  UNCA  implemented  a  computer-assisted 
design  (CAD)  system,  which  will  be  of  tremendous  value  as 
we  undertake  future  modifications  and  additions  to  our 
physical  facilities.  Once  a  base  map  has  been  created — 
incorporating  existing  campus  buildings,  landscapes,  infra¬ 
structure,  and  dte  like — it  will  be  quite  simple  and 
inexpensive  to  produce  professional-quality  design  drawings. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

One  of  the  highlights  of  1990-91  occurred  at  year’s  end. 

On  June  28  we  dedicated  and  named  our  new  classroom 
building  Karpen  Hall,  honoring  long-time  UNCA  friends 
and  benefactors  Leah  and  Morris  Karpen  of  Weaverville. 
Present  for  the  occasion,  in  addition  to  a  large  assemblage 
of  campus  and  community  friends  of  the  Karpens,  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Spangler  and  new  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  campus  for  an  orientation  visit. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Vice  Chancellor  for  Univer¬ 
sity  Relations  Beverly  Modlin,  private-gift  support  reached 
a  record  level  of  almost  $1.5  million. 

Glaxo  Inc.,  a  pharmaceutical  manufacturer,  awarded 
$60,000  for  fellowships  in  our  undergraduate  research 
program.  This  tangible  support  for  UNCA’s  leadership  in 
this  arena  is  most  gratifying. 

Another  very  significant  gift  was  the  donation  to  our 
library  of  a  collection  of  rare  books  and  other  document 
related  to  the  westward  expansion  of  Colonial  America. 
Original  maps,  diaries,  and  newspapers  of  the  period  were 
given  by  Myles  Murray  of  Sanibel,  Fla.  Our  library  officials 
have  estimated  their  value  at  some  $250,000.  The  materials 
will  be  known  as  the  Kelly  Lynn  Harrison  Memorial  Col¬ 
lection  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  War  History,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Murray’s  granddaughter,  who  was  an 
Asheville  native. 

Parents  of  students  attending  UNCA  formed  an 
association  this  year.  It  is  intended  to  give  families  added 
involvement  with  the  campus  and  with  their  children’s 
educational  experiences.  Guided  by  a  steering  committee  of 
13  parents  drawn  from  across  the  state,  the  group  plans  its 
first  annual  meeting  for  the  coming  fall. 


This  was  another  eventful  year  in  the  life  of  our  rela¬ 
tively  new  North  Carolina  Center  for  Creative  Retirement, 
ably  led  by  Ron  Manheimer.  The  center  has  a  dual  mission: 
to  foster  the  intellectual  life  of  older  adults  through  life¬ 
long-learning  programs  and  to  support  older  adults  in 
channeling  their  skills,  experience,  and  creative  energy  into 
voluntary  service.  To  some  extent,  the  center’s  mentoring 
programs  fulfill  these  missions  simultaneously,  and  two 
such  programs  achieved  particularly  notable  results  this 
year.  The  Senior  Academy  for  Intergenerational  Learning 
matched  over  50  retired  professionals  with  UNCA  under¬ 
graduates,  allowing  older  adults  to  serve  as  tutors,  career 
counselors,  and  research  advisors  to  young  adults.  Seniors 
in  the  Schools  engaged  over  80  volunteers  in  four  area  high 
schools  and  three  elementary  schools. 

The  center  continued  to  attract  interest  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level.  The  November  29  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  feature  article  about  the  center.  On  January  23, 
the  White  House  announced  selection  of  the  center  as  the 
360th  “daily  point  of  light”  in  President  Bush’s  program  to 
focus  attention  on  individuals  and  organizations  providing 
outstanding  leadership  in  volunteerism.  The  July  14  issue 
of  Parade  magazine  featured  a  cover  story  on  the  center. 


Conclusion 

Despite  increasing  fiscal  difficulties,  this  has  been  a  good 
year  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  friendship  and  support  that  I  and  UNCA 
received  from  many  persons  both  on  and  off  the  campus.  I 
am  particularly  grateful  to  Allene  Highsmith,  who  with  her 
husband,  Bill,  gave  so  many  years  of  splendid  service  to  this 
institution,  and  to  Tom  Byers,  Carolyn  Frady,  and  Lorraine 
Schiff,  who  bring  efficiency  and  grace  to  all  that  they  do. 
With  their  help,  new  Chancellor  Samuel  Schuman  is 
bound  to  do  well.  My  best  to  them  and  to  him. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Roy  Carroll 
Interim  Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Paul  Hardin  III 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

The  past  year  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  as  everyone  contended 
almost  daily  with  the  state  budget  crisis,  but  it  also  was  a 
year  of  great  accomplishments,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary 
work  of  our  faculty,  staff,  administration,  and  students. 

We  took  several  steps  this  year  to  cope  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  budget  drain,  as  well  as  to  prepare  us  to  move 
forward  in  service  to  the  state.  We  began  planning  for  the 
possibility  of  additional  budget  cuts  early  last  fall  when  it 
became  apparent  that  state  revenues  would  not  meet  expec¬ 
tations.  We  worked  with  the  state  budget  office  to  better 
estimate  quarterly  funding  so  that  we  would  not  be  hit 
again  with  large  cuts  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  As  the  state’s 
economic  picture  worsened,  we  held  a  faculty-centered 
budget  retreat.  We  brainstormed  on  ways  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  cuts  and  to  maintain  the  progress  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  One  outcome  was  the  development  of  a  special  faculty 
committee  to  work  with  the  administration  between  aca¬ 
demic  sessions  and  in  the  summer. 

We,  along  with  UNC  General  Administration,  con¬ 
tinued  to  campaign  for  increased  management  flexibility 
and  campus-based  financial  accountability.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  particularly  Sen. 
Howard  Lee,  for  their  support,  and  know  that  additional 
flexibility  will  make  us  better  stewards  of  limited  financial 
resources. 

Two  planning  initiatives  also  will  help  us  focus  our 
limited  resources.  In  January,  an  updated  mission  state¬ 
ment  was  forwarded  to  UNC  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 
While  we  are  not  seeking  drastic  changes  in  our  mission, 
we  hope  to  improve  current  programs  to  keep  abreast  of 
emerging  technology  and  to  extend  our  collaborative  pro¬ 
grams  both  on  the  campus  and  with  other  institutions. 

In  June,  we  completed  the  first  phase  of  a  year-long 
planning  process  in  which  all  campus  units  assessed  their 
programs,  set  five-year  goals,  and  developed  strategies  for 
meeting  those  goals  during  the  upcoming  biennium.  We 
will  use  these  plans  as  guides  in  allocating  limited  resources 
to  provide  a  quality  public  education  with  fewer  public 
dollars. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  departmental  priorities,  it  is 
imperative  that  university-wide  information  services  be 
strengthened.  Restoring  realistic  library-acquisition  bud¬ 
gets  and  upgrading  the  campus  computer  infrastructure  for 
instructional  programming  and  research  are  critical  to  the 
future  of  this  institution. 

The  Chancellor’s  Committee  on  Community  and 
Diversity,  which  I  convened  this  year  to  foster  ethnic  diver¬ 
sity,  is  scheduled  to  submit  a  preliminary  report  on  our 
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current  status  and  to  suggest  ways  to  make  our  community 
even  stronger.  I  have  committed  up  to  $100,000  of  post¬ 
season  athletic  revenues  to  implement  ideas  that  seem  well 
suited  to  strengthening  campus  community  and  diversity. 

The  university  made  impressive  gains  in  fund-raising, 
research  funding,  and  public  service,  despite  tough  eco¬ 
nomic  times.  The  new  William  and  Ida  Friday  Continuing 
Education  Center,  in  particular,  will  strengthen  our  ability 
to  serve  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

The  commitment  and  creativity  of  our  trustees,  faculty, 
staff,  and  administration  make  Carolina  one  of  the  nation’s 
premiere  public  institutions  and  an  invaluable  resource  to 
the  state.  These  past  three  years  have  not  been  easy,  but  the 
special  efforts  of  many  people  have  allowed  us  to  weather 
these  gloomy  financial  times. 

Four  top  administrators  left  Chapel  Hill  for  new 
challenges.  Provost  J.  Dennis  O’Connor  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Arts  and  Sciences  Dean 
Gillian  T.  Cell,  provost  at  Lafayette  College  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development  Robert  D. 
Sweeney,  vice  president  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  and 
Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Relations  William 
P.  Massey,  vice  president  of  an  international  public  relations 
firm. 

Two  new  deans  were  appointed:  Barbara  B.  Moran, 
School  of  Library  Science,  and  Donald  J.  Stedman,  School 
of  Education.  I  continued  to  serve  as  a  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
and  became  a  director  of  Educate  America,  an  organization 
of  educators  and  business  leaders  dedicated  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Academic/ Health  Affairs 

The  faculty  are  the  key  to  advancing  the  mission  of  this 
university.  They  attract  top-notch  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  win  research  grants  and  contracts,  and 
earn  our  reputation  as  a  premier  research  and  teaching 
institution.  Their  efforts  continue  to  be  recognized  interna¬ 
tionally  and  nationally. 

The  faculty  numbered  2,295,  with  46  percent  in 
Academic  Affairs  and  54  percent  in  Health  Affairs.  We 
have  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  women  on  our 
faculty,  and  this  year  we  had  greater  success  in  minority 
hiring. 


A  major  hindrance  to  obtaining  a  truly  diversified 
faculty  has  been  the  nationwide  decrease  in  the  number  of 
minorities  enrolled  in  graduate  programs.  For  several  years, 
we  have  had  programs  in  place  to  encourage  minorities  to 
pursue  graduate  degrees  and  teaching  careers  in  health 
fields  and  in  the  sciences.  This  year  we  received  foundation 
funding  to  add  a  minority-research  program  in  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  social  sciences.  Nine  rising  seniors  are  work¬ 
ing  with  faculty  mentors  this  summer  to  get  a  taste  of 
graduate-student  and  professorial  life. 

Fall  1990  enrollment  totaled  23,852.  Undergraduates 
made  up  66  percent  of  the  enrollment;  graduate  students, 
27  percent;  and  professional  students,  7  percent.  Students 
came  from  all  North  Carolina  counties,  50  states,  and  76 
foreign  countries.  The  percentage  of  women  (56.6  percent) 
decreased  slightly,  while  black  enrollment  (8.6  percent)  rose 
slightly. 

The  1990  freshman  class  had  higher  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  scores  (averaging  1,111)  than  last  year’s  class,  and 
92  percent  of  them  graduated  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their 
high  school  classes.  The  university  is  one  of  five  predomi¬ 
nantly  white  institutions  with  the  strongest  appeal  to 
nation’s  black  students,  as  measured  by  where  they  send 
their  SAT  scores. 

The  university  awarded  5,704  degrees  during  the 
year — 3,537  bachelor’s,  1,375  master’s,  336  doctoral,  and 
456  professional. 

Honors.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  named  fourth  best 
among  public  universities  and  20th  overall  among  national 
institutions  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  The  magazine 
also  gave  the  School  of  Law  and  the  Kenan-Flagler  School 
of  Business  top-25  rankings  among  graduate  programs,  and 
the  School  of  Medicine  was  chosen  one  of  five  up-and- 
coming  schools.  In  addition,  the  business  school  was 
ranked  12th  by  Business  Week. 

In  a  study  of  accredited  library  schools,  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  took  first  place  for  faculty 
productivity.  The  Thurston  Arthritis  Research  Center  was 
selected  by  Prevention  magazine  as  one  of  the  country’s  top 
treatment  centers.  The  School  of  Medicine’s  Department 
of  Pharmacology  is  now  home  to  Molecular  Biology,  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  journals  in  pharmacology,  and  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Sciences  is  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  National  Network  of  State  Polls,  which 
links  42  polling  organizations  in  37  states. 

Two  programs  sponsored  jointly  with  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  were  named  national  resource  centers  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  The  Program  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Studies  was  one  of  1 1  chosen,  while  the  Center  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  was  one  of  16.  The 
designations  will  bring  substantial  new  resources  to  both 
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i  brarics  and  will  allow  outreach  activities  for  high  school 
and  college  instructors. 

The  social  sciences  division  was  selected  as  one  of  18 
centers  of  excellence  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Studies.  This 
designation  will  enable  us  to  participate  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Predissertation  Fellowship  Program  for  research  and 
study  of  developing  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  New  doctoral  degrees  in  social  work  and  public 
polio.-  were  approved  or  begun  this  year.  This  fall  the 
School  of  Education  will  begin  a  doctoral  program  in 
educational  leadership.  The  School  of  Nursing  increased  its 
enrollment  and  started  a  part-time  evening  program  for 
registered  nurses  who  want  to  earn  a  bachelors  degree. 

Three  programs  named  their  units  after  special 
people.  The  business  school  became  the  Kenan-Flagler 
School  of  Business.  The  Health  Services  Research  Center 
was  named  for  its  founder,  Cecil  G.  Sheps;  and  the  School 
of  Medicine’s  Clinical  Research  Center  was  named  in 
honor  of  Verne  S.  Caviness,  a  pioneer  in  clinical  research. 

Libraries.  The  university’s  libraries  are  in  a  crisis  caused 
by  inadequate  funding  and  skyrocketing  prices.  Gaps  have 
opened  in  research  collections,  especially  in  the  humanities, 
that  will  be  difficult  to  close.  The  crisis  has  become  so 
severe  that  the  Academic  Affairs  Library  is  collecting  books 
at  the  rate  of  a  small  college,  and  the  Health  Affairs  Library, 
at  the  rate  of  a  community  hospital.  Book  acquisitions  for 
the  law  library  are  in  the  bottom  25  of  U.S.  law  schools. 

The  libraries  continue  to  work  with  Duke  and  North 
Carolina  State  universities  to  extend  their  pioneering  efforts 
in  research-library  networking.  This  year,  we  received  a 
special  grant  from  the  Council  on  Library  Resources  to 
expand  resource  sharing  beyond  the  humanities  to  the 
sciences.  For  the  past  50  years,  such  cooperative  efforts 
have  helped  limit  duplication  in  acquisitions  among  the 
three  schools  to  less  than  7  percent. 

Research.  The  university  scored  another  all-time  high 
in  private  and  public  research  and  training  funding.  Total 
awards  for  the  fiscal  year  reached  about  $173  million,  a  12 
percent  increase  over  1989—90.  We  kept  our  top-20  rank¬ 
ing  for  research  funding  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  our  largest  source  of  funds.  We  ranked  26th  overall 
in  total  federal  funding. 

Research  highlights  include: 

•  finding  and  copying  the  gene  that  enables  the  body  to 
control  inflammation.  The  gene,  known  as  I  kappa  B, 
also  could  play  a  key  role  in  controlling  the  reproduction 
of  the  AIDS  virus. 

•  establishing,  with  four  other  universities,  a  Science  and 
Technology  Center  for  Computer  Graphics  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Visualization  with  a  $14. 7-million  grant  from  the 


National  Science  Foundation  and  a  defense  agency.  Our 
specialty  is  virtual  reality,  creating  the  illusion  of  three- 
dimensional  spaces  and  objects  through  computer 
graphics. 

•  creating,  along  with  Duke  University  and  NC  State 
University,  die  Center  for  World  Environment  and  Sus¬ 
tainable  Development,  which  will  bring  top  researchers 
together  to  address  tropical  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment,  global  climate  change,  and  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  in  industrializing  countries,  particularly  Eastern 
Europe. 

•  discovering,  cloning,  and  testing  a  naturally  occurring 
protein  that  appears  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  spread  of 
cancer.  Lineberger  Cancer  Center  researchers  also  devel¬ 
oped  a  technique  to  help  physicians  determine  which 
patients  with  fast-growing  cancers  should  get  aggressive 
chemotherapy,  and  conducted  clinical  trials  of  a  protein 
that  stimulates  bone-marrow  cells  to  recover  quickly 
from  the  effects  of  chemotherapy. 

•  winning  two  top  book  honors.  The  School  of  Nursing, 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  captured  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursings  Book  of  the  Year  Award  for  a  publica¬ 
tion  based  on  the  school’s  annual  research  conference  on 
key  aspects  of  recovery.  The  American  Political  Science 
Association  chose  history  professors  Jane  DeHart  and 
Donald  G.  Mathews’  work  on  the  ten-year  struggle  to 
ratify  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  the  best  book 
published  in  1990  on  women  in  politics. 

•  developing  a  new,  fast,  and  simple  method  of  using  saliva 
to  monitor  the  therapeutic  use  of  anti-epileptic  drugs. 

•  conducting  the  first  human  treatment  trials  for  two  new 
AIDS  treatments. 

•  discovering  a  natural  protein-producing  mechanism  that 
may  play  an  important  role  in  evolution  of  humans  and 
other  species. 

•  creating  an  artificial  bone  material  that  could  revolution¬ 
ize  bone  repair.  Dental  researchers  combined  two  com¬ 
mon  materials  to  develop  the  mixture,  which  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  approved  for  use  in  plastic 
surgery  and  dentistry. 

•  discovering  a  steroid  hormone  produced  by  the  adrenal 
glands  that  appears  to  play  a  key  role  in  regulating  cal¬ 
cium  in  the  blood.  It  could  lead  to  more  effective  ways  of 
treating  and  preventing  osteoporosis. 

•  developing  a  new,  reliable  technique  for  helping  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  genes  are  responsible  for  such  common  ill¬ 
nesses  as  diabetes,  cancer,  and  mental  illness. 

•  developing  a  special  rinse  solution  that  promises  to  pro¬ 
long  the  survival  time  of  livers  donated  for  transplant. 

A  patent  is  pending  on  the  product. 
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•  finding  the  first  proof  of  a  link  between  even  relatively 
low  levels  of  radiation  and  leukemia. 

•  earning  a  MERIT  award  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  Joe  Grisham’s  cancer  research.  The  awards 
provide  long-term  support  for  the  nation’s  top  research¬ 
ers.  We  now  have  15  MERIT  Award  recipients  on  our 
faculty. 

•  providing  new  evidence  on  the  harmful  effects  of  passive 
smoke  for  infants  and  young  children. 

•  winning  a  $2. 5-million  grant  for  the  first  five  years  of  a 
20-year  study  on  child  abuse  from  the  National  Center 
for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

•  receiving  a  $2. 2-million  grant  from  National  Cancer 
Institute  to  set  up  the  N.C.  Cancer  Early  Detection 
Program,  which  will  examine  detection  activities  in  rural 
primary  care  practices. 

•  earning  a  $2. 3-million  National  Institutes  of  Health 
grant  to  study  how  changes  in  the  economy  affect  health 
and  reproductive  behavior  in  poorer  countries. 

•  receiving  a  $238,337  grant  from  the  Robert  Wood  John¬ 
son  Foundation  to  study  efforts  by  50  major  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  to  cut  health-care  costs  for  their  more  than  four 
million  employees. 

Public  Service.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  invests  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  budget  in  direct  service  to  the  state  than 
any  other  leading  public  research  institution.  This  service 
is  exemplified  by  the  unique  and  widely  admired  work  of 
our  Area  Health  Education  Centers,  the  Institute  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  public  clinics  of  our  various  health  schools, 
and  in  the  growing  contribution  of  our  continuing-educa¬ 
tion  programs  to  the  social  and  professional  development 
of  the  state.  Much  of  our  research  is  aimed  directly  at 
North  Carolina  problems,  and  all  of  it  benefits  the  state 
indirectly.  Individual  faculty  and  staff  members  also  lend 
their  expertise  to  the  state,  nation,  and  beyond. 

More  than  58,000  registrations  were  recorded  for 
non-credit  continuing-education  courses,  and  there  were 
more  than  9,000  registrations  for  credit  courses.  The 
completion  of  the  $l4-mil!ion  Friday  Center  sets  the  stage 
for  expansion  of  our  continuing-education  efforts.  Be¬ 
tween  its  opening  on  March  2  and  June  30,  more  than 
5,800  people  participated  in  85  events,  and  during  the 
upcoming  year,  we  expect  programming  to  increase  25 
percent. 

A  major  emphasis  for  the  university  is  the  public 
schools.  This  year,  the  School  of  Education  established  a 
new  Center  for  Education  Leadership  to  coordinate  and 
improve  research,  training,  technical  assistance,  and  public 
service  to  the  state’s  public  schools.  The  school’s  Center  for 
Education  Policy  Research  won  a  three-year  contract  with 


the  State  Board  of  Education  to  study  a  variety  of  issues, 
including  an  analysis  of  other  states’  experiences  in  taking 
over  failing  schools.  The  school  is  also  forging  ties  with  the 
business  community  to  find  ways  to  better  train  the 
workforce,  match  resources  with  needs,  train  business 
people  for  career  shifts  into  education,  and  apply  business- 
management  techniques  to  the  public  schools. 

The  AHEC  program,  based  in  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  provided  more  than  15,000  hours  of  continuing 
education  and  more  than  3,000  consultation  clinics. 
Through  AHEC,  health  students  spent  a  total  of  80,000 
days  working  in  communities  throughout  North  Carolina. 

The  Kenan-Flagler  School  of  Business  is  expanding  its 
efforts  in  the  international  arena  as  the  host  for  a  16-school 
venture  to  send  recent  master  of  business  administration 
graduates  to  Eastern  Europe  to  work  with  private  compa¬ 
nies  learning  to  survive  in  the  new  free-market  economy. 
Forty-five  MBA’s,  including  three  from  Chapel  Hill,  were 
chosen  for  the  inaugural  year  of  the  MBA  Enterprise 
Corps. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  tapped  to  establish  the 
Governor’s  Academy  for  Prevention  Professionals.  Student 
Health’s  health-education  center  developed  a  100-hour 
curriculum  that  leads  to  certification  as  substance-abuse 
prevention  professionals.  The  Carolina  Literacy  Center, 
the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  will  help  people 
with  severe  speech  and  physical  impairments  learn  to  read 
and  write.  Funding  came  from  the  Kate  B.  Reynolds 
Health  Care  Trust. 

Both  our  schools  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 
are  working  with  the  public  schools  to  prevent  violence  and 
other  family  and  youth  problems  that  stifle  education  and 
maturation.  Social  Work  also  is  providing  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  State  Division  on  Aging  in  developing  an 
Aging  Services  Plan,  which  documents  the  needs  of  older 
North  Carolinians  and  sets  directions  for  policy  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

Student  Affairs 

Students  as  individuals  and  in  groups  traditionally  have 
shared  their  talents  with  the  local  community,  but  this  year 
they  began  a  program — called  a.p.p.l.e.s.  (allowing  people 
to  plan  learning  experience  in  service) — to  encourage  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  formal  part  of  classroom  instruction.  Two  1989 
graduates,  Lisa  Madry  and  Clay  Thorp,  along  with  the 
national  campus  literacy  program  they  helped  establish, 
were  singled  out  by  President  George  Bush  as  a  “Daily 
Point  of  Light.”  This  honor  is  awarded  to  people  or  groups 
working  to  solve  social  problems  through  community 
service. 
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Students  at  all  levels  won  honors,  including  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship — our  30  th;  one  of  ten  Si  2,000  Churchill 
te  llowships  for  study  at  Cambridge  University;  and  a 
>".000  Goldwater  Scholarship  for  excellence  in  science  and 
mathematics.  The  Daily  Tar  Heel  was  ranked  in  die  top  five 
ot  all  student  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  by  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association. 

The  University  put  into  operation  two  parts  of  its 
new  Student  Information  System  (SIS):  telephone  registra¬ 
tion  and  course-schedule  maintenance,  and  financial-aid 
management.  Departments  now  also  can  monitor  and 
maintain  their  course  offerings  by  computer.  When  com¬ 
pleted  in  1993,  SIS  will  provide  us  with  an  integrated 
student-record  system. 

The  Student  Health  Service  expanded  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  and  substance-abuse  programs,  putting  into 
operation  the  Tarheel  Wellness  Inventory,  a  self-adminis¬ 
tered,  computerized  mental-health  questionnaire  believed 
to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  printed 
analysis  encourages  students  at  risk  for  alcohol-related 
problems  or  depression  to  seek  help  and  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  campus  and  community  services.  It  was  developed 
by  a  graduate  student  and  the  UNC  Wellness  Resource 
Center. 

Business  Affairs 

The  university  prepared  an  updated  facilities  masterplan, 
which  addressed  the  campus’s  changing  needs,  as  well  as 
many  concerns  expressed  by  neighbors  about  the  1987 
plan.  The  most  important  parts  of  the  revised  plan  are  the 
realigning  of  Manning  Drive  to  create  a  south-loop  road 
and  the  widening  of  a  section  of  South  Columbia  Street. 
These  projects  will  help  preserve  the  pedestrian  nature  of 
campus  by  relieving  congestion  and  keeping  traffic  on  the 
perimeter.  The  plan  has  had  mixed  reviews,  as  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

Following  a  dramatic  drop  in  receipts  over  the  past 
several  years,  the  university  has  decided  that  it  no  longer 
can  manage  the  Carolina  Inn  after  September.  We  have 
invited  outside  bids  for  running  the  facility,  and  since 
March,  we  have  offered  special  job  transfers  to  inn  employ¬ 
ees  who  want  to  continue  university  or  state  employment. 
As  of  mid-July,  36  of  the  51  employees  requesting  transfers 
had  been  placed. 

Twenty  capital-improvements  projects  totaling  more 
than  $22.3  million  were  completed  this  year.  Under  con¬ 
struction  were  11  projects  totaling  more  than  $184.5  mil¬ 
lion.  Within  the  year,  we  expect  to  complete  the 
$  1 1 .4-million  biology/biotechnology  building  (Fordham 


Hall),  and  three  facilities  built  with  non-state  funds:  the 
$12. 2-million  Craige  Parking  Deck,  the  $12. 1-million 
George  Watts  Hill  Alumni  Center,  and  the  $90-million 
boiler  plant  replacement. 

Once  again,  we  raise  the  alarm  over  the  growing 
backlog  of  major  repairs  and  renovation  work  necessary  to 
maintain  an  aging  physical  plant,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fast-changing  requirements  of  research,  and  to  ensure  the 
adequacy  of  the  utilities  infrastructure. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Private  gift  and  grant  support  for  the  past  year  totaled  $52 
million.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  its  affiliated  foundations 
reporting  through  the  Development  Office  raised  in  excess 
of  $26  million  for  academic  endeavors.  The  Bicentennial 
Campaign,  which  will  officially  begin  on  University  Day 
1991,  is  off  to  an  impressive  start.  As  of  June  30,  it  was  on 
target  with  $  1 39  million  in  gifts  and  pledges.  The  largest 
gift  to  date  is  a  $  10-million  pledge  from  the  William  R. 
Kenan,  Jr.,  Charitable  Trust,  earmarked  for  a  new  building 
for  the  Kenan-Flagler  School  of  Business.  The  Arts  and 
Sciences  Foundation  established  the  Frank  Porter  Graham 
Distinguished  Professorship  in  History,  the  first  million- 
dollar  chair  of  the  campaign.  The  Senior  Class  continued 
its  superb  tradition  of  leaving  lasting  gifts  to  its  alma  mater. 
The  1991  class  pledged  a  record  $355,000  to  establish  a 
library-  acquisitions  endowment. 

Other  major  gifts  included  $3.5  million  from  the 
Educational  Foundation  Inc.  for  the  new  business  school; 
$2  million  from  the  NCNB  Corporation  to  benefit  the 
business  school,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Lineberger  Cancer  Center,  and  the  School  of  Social  Work; 
$1  million  from  the  Lineberger  Foundation  Inc.  for  the 
cancer  center;  $1  million  from  Jefferson  Pilot  for  faculty 
development  in  the  business  school;  and  a  $750,000  chal¬ 
lenge  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu¬ 
manities  for  the  Academic  Affairs  Library. 

Athletics 

We  had  another  outstanding  intercollegiate  year  with  15  of 
our  26  teams  finishing  among  the  top  25  in  the  nation. 
Women’s  soccer  and  men’s  lacrosse  won  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  championships.  In  the  past  ten  years, 
soccer  has  captured  the  top  honor  nine  times;  and  lacrosse, 
four  times.  The  field  hockey  and  golf  teams  finished  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  NCAA,  with  four  golfers  in  the  top  30.  Ath¬ 
letes  in  lacrosse  and  women’s  soccer  won  National  Player  of 
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the  Year;  and  two  other  lacrosse  players  were  named  the 
nation’s  top  goalie  and  the  most  outstanding  defenseman. 

With  seven  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  championships 
this  year,  we  have  captured  a  total  of  29  titles  in  the  last 
four  years-establishing  an  ACC  record. 

Our  student-athletes  also  had  an  outstanding  year  in 
the  classroom.  Twenty-four  percent  (157)  maintained  a 
3.0  or  better  grade-point  average.  The  football  team  placed 
more  players  on  the  1990  Academic  All-ACC  team  than 
any  other  squad  for  the  third  year  in  a  row.  Senior  eco¬ 
nomics  major  Kevin  Donnalley  won  one  of  1 1  National 
Football  Foundation  and  College  Hall  of  Fame  postgradu¬ 
ate  scholarships  worth  $10,000,  as  well  as  an  NCAA 
$5,000  postgraduate  fellowship.  Five  gymnasts,  each  of 
whom  maintained  3.5  or  better  grade-point  averages,  were 
selected  for  the  National  Scholastic  All-America  Gymnas¬ 
tics  Team. 

Conclusion 

This  university  knows  that  the  state  is  in  a  financial  crisis 
and  is  willing  to  do  its  fair  share  in  reaching  a  solution. 

But  we  must  point  out  that  state  dollars  invested  in  Chapel 


Hill  have  reaped  great  rewards  for  the  state’s  economy.  For 
every  dollar  of  state  tax  money  received,  we  raise  almost  $2 
from  research,  private  giving,  and  other  sources.  Revenue 
from  businesses  and  industry  that  UNC-Chapel  Hill  at¬ 
tracts  to  North  Carolina  also  bolster  the  state’s  economy. 

I  would  like  to  thank  members  of  the  Board  ofTrust- 
ees,  Board  ofVisitors,  National  Development  Council, 
Chancellors  Club,  and  all  constituent  foundations  for  their 
strong  advocacy  for  the  university  at  Chapel  Hill  and  their 
leadership  in  maintaining  our  strength  in  hard  times.  I  also 
express  my  appreciation  to  President  Spangler,  his  staff,  and 
to  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  University  system  and  the  Chapel  Hill  cam¬ 
pus,  in  particular. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/ 

Paul  Hardin  III 
Chancellor 
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University  of 

North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte 

James  H.  Woodward 

Chancellor 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  fortunate  during  1990-91  as  it  received  the  most 
generous  outpouring  of  private  support  ever  experienced  by 
the  campus.  While  the  state’s  budget  shortfall  severely 
restricted  service  to  our  students  and  community,  1990—91 
will  be  seen  as  a  successful  year  because  of  the  numerous 
distinguished  professorships,  scholarships,  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  established  with  funds  raised  in  our  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  Campaign. 

It  became  apparent  during  the  planning  phase  of  the 
campaign  that  a  reservoir  of  good  will  and  appreciation  for 
the  university’s  role  in  the  region  could  be  tapped.  The 
striking  success  of  the  campaign — our  goal  of  $16  million 
was  almost  doubled  to  $31  million  in  pledges — was  the 
ultimate  proof. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Silver  Anniversary  Cam¬ 
paign,  we  asked  government,  business,  and  cultural  leaders 
throughout  the  region  to  describe  the  services  they  need 
now  and  in  the  future  from  UNCC.  Their  responses  were 
incorporated  into  a  proposal  that  UNCC’s  assigned  educa¬ 
tional  mission  be  appreciably  expanded.  Endorsements 
from  individuals  and  organizations  from  throughout  the 
region  supported  that  proposal,  forwarded  to  UNC  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  in  January. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

UNC  Charlotte  has  for  many  years  been  supported  by  a 
strong  Board  ofTrustees,  and  the  addition  ofWilliam  R. 
Holland,  chief  executive  of  United  Dominion  Industries, 
continued  that  tradition.  The  university  will  miss  the 
dedicated  service  of  trustees  R.  Stuart  Dickson  and  W. 
Duke  Kimbrell,  who  completed  their  terms.  They  were 
replaced  with  two  others  who  should  become  outstanding 
trustees — former  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  Jordan  and  Carlton 
Sears,  chief  executive  of  Kenmure  Enterprises. 

Best  wishes  were  extended  to  four  senior  administra¬ 
tors  who  took  new  assignments.  Douglas  M.  Orr,  Jr.,  vice 
chancellor  for  development  and  public  service,  accepted  the 
presidency  ofWarren  Wilson  College  after  23  years  of 
teaching,  administrative  assignments,  and  public  service. 

He  deserves  particular  credit  for  helping  to  develop  the  area 
around  the  campus  now  known  as  University  City.  James 
H.  Werntz,  Jr.,  assumed  other  academic  duties  here  after 
ten  years  as  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs.  During  his 
tenure,  he  guided  our  colleges  and  departments  toward 
higher  levels  of  excellence.  Dean  Nancy  Langston  became 
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dean  of  nursing  at  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  and 
Graduate  Dean  Robert  Carrubba  became  vice  chancellor  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh. 

Philip  L.  Dubois,  executive  associate  dean  of  the  College 
of  Letters  at  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  serve  as  our  new  vice  chancellor  for  academic 
affairs.  William  J.  McCoy,  director  of  the  Urban  Institute, 
was  named  acting  vice  chancellor  for  development;  and  K. 
David  Patterson,  professor  of  history,  was  named  acting 
graduate  dean. 

We  began  a  study  during  the  year  to  determine 
whether  some  university  units  should  be  restructured.  We 
sought  the  advice  of  consultants  and  conferred  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  many  campus  divisions  to  determine  the  best  struc¬ 
tural  arrangement.  Effective  July  1,  1991,  the  director  of 
athletics  will  report  to  the  chancellor,  and  the  director  of 
academic  grants  and  contracts  will  report  to  the  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  academic  affairs.  Other  changes  will  result  from 
our  studies. 

Academic  Affairs 

Many  faculty  members,  staff,  and  students  were  engaged 
throughout  the  year  in  preparing  a  comprehensive  self- 
study  of  UNCC  in  anticipation  of  a  1992  re-accreditation 
visit  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
The  university  Graduate  Council  recommended  approval 
of  our  first  doctoral  program,  the  Ed.D.  degree  in  educa¬ 
tional  leadership,  currently  on  hold  pending  more  favorable 
state  budget  conditions. 

Fall  1990  enrollment  grew  by  8.3  percent  to  14,323. 
Our  10,060  full-time  and  4,263  part-time  students  in¬ 
cluded  7,448  women,  12,196  undergraduates,  1,594  black 
students  (1 1  percent),  and  337  international  students. 
North  Carolina  residents  comprised  89.9  percent  of  the 
student  body.  Approximately  4,000  students  lived  on  the 
campus  and  another  3,000  in  adjacent  private  apartments 
and  condominiums. 

At  our  May  commencement  ceremonies,  1,928 
bachelor’s  degrees  and  418  master’s  degrees  were  conferred, 
and  25  students  received  certificates  of  advanced  study. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  commencement 
speaker  Jack  Everett  Claiborne  (doctor  of  humane  letters) 
and  Elizabeth  Schmoke  Randolph  (doctor  of  public  ser¬ 
vice). 

Our  618  full-time  faculty  members  were  assisted  by 
199  part-time  instructors.  The  full-time  faculty  included 
201  women  and  63  members  of  minority  groups. 

Loy  Witherspoon  (religious  studies)  served  as  faculty 


president  during  a  challenging  year  in  which  the  Faculty 
Council  approved  a  policy  governing  early  registration, 
considered  more  than  60  course  and  curriculum  proposals, 
and  set  the  stage  for  a  telephone-registration  system.  As  on 
many  other  campuses  nationwide,  the  role  of  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  programs  in  the  university  was 
debated  and  clarified.  Michael  Corwin  (physics)  served  as 
president-elect  and  succeeded  Witherspoon  at  year’s  end. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  university’s 
largest,  faculty  members  received  significant  recognition. 
Judith  Suther  (foreign  languages)  won  the  First  Citizens 
Bank  Scholars  Medal,  and,  in  turn,  contributed  her  mon¬ 
etary  award  to  the  department  for  grants  to  young  scholars. 
Ira  Hutchison  (sociology)  won  the  NCNB  Award  for 
Teaching  Excellence,  and  David  Goldfield,  Robert  Lee 
Bailey  Professor  of  History,  won  his  second  Mayflower  Cup 
Award  for  the  best  work  of  nonfiction  by  a  North  Carolin¬ 
ian.  In  chemistry,  Paul  Rillema  was  named  a  Dreyfus 
Scholar,  and  Banita  White  Brown  received  a  Presidential 
Young  Investigator  Award.  James  Clay  (geography  and 
earth  sciences)  received  the  Governor’s  Award  for  Excel¬ 
lence  as  an  outstanding  state  employee. 

The  College  of  Architecture  completed  its  first  full 
year  in  its  new  building,  a  facility  that  has  quickly  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  process  and  an  important 
community  space  for  the  entire  campus.  Among  awards 
received  by  the  college  was  the  Southeast  Region  of  the 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  Award  of  Merit  for  a  de¬ 
sign/build  project.  In  a  national  competition,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects  awarded  one  of  only  four 
“Excellence  in  Architectural  Education”  awards  to  the 
college  for  its  second-year  seminar  and  bestowed  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  UNCC’s  second-year  studio. 

In  recognition  of  the  generous  support  given  to 
UNCC  by  the  Belk  family  and  the  Belk  Foundation  over 
the  years,  the  College  of  Business  Administration  was 
named  the  Belk  College  of  Business  Administration.  The 
college  also  benefited  in  other  ways.  We  established  the 
James  J.  Harris  Chair  in  Insurance  and  three  professor¬ 
ships:  the  Big  Six  Professorship  in  Accounting,  the  Belk 
Distinguished  Professorship  in  Marketing,  and  the 
Torrence  E.  Hemby  Distinguished  Professorship  in  Bank¬ 
ing.  Funding  for  the  John  Crosland,  Sr.,  Distinguished 
Professorship  in  Real  Estate  and  a  distinguished  professor¬ 
ship  in  insurance  is  nearly  complete.  Robert  Hornaday 
(management)  received  a  Fulbright  Award  to  serve  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Bryan  Sherrell,  a  1990  graduate,  posted  the  second- 
highest  score  in  the  state  on  the  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ant  Examination. 

The  College  of  Education  and  Allied  Professions 
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received  the  American  .Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  1990  Christa  McAuliffe  Showcase  for  Excel¬ 
lence  Award  fora  model  summer  student-teaching  pro¬ 
gram.  Dean  H.  William  Heller  received  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Childrens  highest  award  for  service.  The 
Teaching  Fellows  Program,  serving  102  students,  again 
received  the  highest  review  rating  possible.  Eleven  students 
from  the  first  class  of  fellows  graduated,  nine  of  them  with 
honors.  Ten  educational  administration  students  com¬ 
pleted  their  Ed.D.  degrees  through  the  joint  program  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  first  Alcoa  Founda¬ 
tion  Outstanding  Faculty  Awards  went  to  Farid  Tranjan  at 
the  graduate  level  and  David  Bayer  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  David  Trumper  was  selected  as  a  Presidential  Young 
Investigator.  The  college  received  a  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  award  to  renovate  space  in  the  Smith  Building.  The 
college  has  begun  a  major  program — Project  Mosaic — to 
improve  the  use  of  computers  at  all  levels,  providing  over 
250  workstations  for  the  research  and  educational  needs  of 
faculty,  students,  and  staff. 

As  a  result  of  strategies  developed  by  faculty  members 
in  the  College  of  Nursing,  the  percentage  of  UNCC  nurs¬ 
ing  students  who  passed  the  state  licensure  examination 
rose  from  84  percent  in  1989  to  94  percent  in  1990.  Our 
nursing  enrollment  is  also  on  the  rebound.  Our  under¬ 
graduate  enrollment  jumped  to  483  from  379  the  previous 
year  and  the  number  of  graduates  rose  to  109  from  73. 

The  college  also  is  experiencing  increased  success  in  recruit¬ 
ing  faculty  members  with  doctorates. 

The  library  acquired  its  500,000th  volume  in  the 
spring,  a  donation  by  Mrs.  Harry  Dalton  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  a  long-time  friend  and  supporter  of  UNCC.  The 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  and  Extension  joined  a 
pilot  distance-learning  project  sponsored  by  Southern  Bell 
that  uses  the  latest  fiber-optic  technology  to  link  selected 
universities,  community  colleges,  and  public  schools  in  the 
state.  The  Center  for  International  Studies  signed  agree¬ 
ments  for  new  educational  linkages  with  institutions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan. 

Student  Affairs 

Using  Ernest  Boyer’s  six  principles  that  describe  the 
makeup  of  a  university  campus,  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs  evaluated  UNCC  to  determine  the  nature  of  its 
“campus  clin.ate”  and  recommended  changes,  several  of 
which  have  been  implemented  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  division  placed  greater  emphasis  on 


getting  faculty  members  into  residence  halls  for  student 
programs,  began  a  faculty  lecture  series  for  honors  students, 
and  began  planning  a  special  freshman  residence  hall  to 
respond  to  their  learning  needs,  along  with  a  program  to 
bring  certain  students  to  campus  early  to  prepare  them  for 
college-level  work.  Working  with  academic  departments, 
the  Student  Affairs  staff  helped  students  connect  special 
campus  events  to  their  academic  activities.  Faculty  advisers 
will  provide  improved  support  to  student  organizations, 
and  with  respect  to  career-related  organizations,  efforts  will 
be  made  to  involve  Student  Employment  and  Career  Ser¬ 
vices  to  help  prepare  students  for  life  beyond  the  campus. 
We  have  begun  a  study  to  determine  student  needs  and  will 
share  that  information  with  faculty  members. 

The  Student  Affairs  staff  planned  an  all-campus 
forum  to  discuss  the  delicate  balance  between  sensitivity  to 
individual  differences  and  freedom  of  expression.  A  Race 
and  Ethnic  Relations  Task  Force  was  asked  to  study  our 
harassment  polices  and  to  recommend  revisions.  Orienta¬ 
tion  for  students  was  revised  to  convey  UNCC’s  expecta¬ 
tions  regarding  civility  on  campus  through  remarks  by 
officials,  printed  materials,  and  workshops  on  sexism, 
racism,  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Our  efforts  to  control 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  showed  some  progress,  as  there  was 
a  decrease  in  die  number  of  reported  violations  in  diese  areas. 

Career  planning  sessions  were  organized  for  black 
students,  older  students,  and  international  students. 

Student  participation  in  community-service  projects 
increased  significantly.  Greek  organizations  contributed 
more  than  15,000  hours  of  service,  a  30-percent  increase. 
Student  Government  organized  a  partnership  with  the 
College  of  Education  and  an  elementary  school  that  will 
allow  UNCC  students  to  serve  as  tutors,  readers,  mentors, 
and  teaching  assistants.  Other  organizations,  including  our 
athletic  teams,  religious  organizations,  residence-hall 
groups,  and  honor  societies  found  their  own  ways  to  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  community. 

Student  organizations  were  urged  to  tie  their  events  to 
central  UNCC  themes  and  traditions  in  an  effort  to  foster 
an  appreciation  for  history  and  the  continuity  of  campus 
life.  The  Resident  Student  Association  began  a  Friday- 
night  program  to  encourage  students  to  remain  on  campus 
for  weekend  events. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Business  Affairs  devoted  much  of  its  effort 
to  dealing  with  budgetary  constraints  caused  by  the  short¬ 
fall  in  state  revenues.  A  3-percent  reduction  in  appropria- 
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tions,  compounded  by  severe  allotment  controls  and  a 
requirement  to  establish  budgetary  “negative  reserves” 
resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  about  7.75  percent  from  our  origi¬ 
nal  1990-91  appropriation. 

A  comprehensive  program  to  reduce  expenditures  was 
instituted  early  in  the  year.  While  we  put  great  emphasis 
on  preserving  the  regular-term  instruction  budget,  the 
impact  of  the  budget  cuts  was  so  severe  that  we  were  forced 
to  eliminate  several  hundred  course  sections  during  both 
regular-term  semesters.  As  the  year  ended,  we  were  devel- 
oping  plans  to  cope  with  the  budgetary  constraints  that  will 
continue  through  the  1991-93  biennium. 

Major  capital-improvement  projects  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  included  an  $8. 2-million,  75,000-square-foot 
Applied  Research  Center;  an  $8.4-million,  420-bed  stu¬ 
dent-housing  complex  (Poplar  Hall-Phase  VI);  and  a  $7.6- 
million,  1,250-space  parking  deck.  Renovations  to  the 
Atkins  Building  totaling  $496,500  were  completed  and  will 
provide  additional  space  for  the  library  and  faculty  offices. 
The  first  stage  of  baseball-field  seating  and  a  pressbox  were 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $93,000. 

Programming,  site  selection,  and  design  concept  were 
completed  in  May  for  a  new  Student  Activities  Center, 
which  will  provide  space  for  commencement,  convoca¬ 
tions,  athletic  events,  and  other  campus  programs.  We 
have  nearly  completed  the  designs  for  a  160,000-square- 
foot  office/classroom  building  and  a  third-floor  addition  to 
the  Friday  Building. 

To  improve  safety  on  campus,  a  bicycle  patrol  was 
initiated  and  a  new  alarm-evaluation  device  was  installed  in 
the  police  dispatch  center.  We  also  installed  additional  fire- 
alarm  systems  in  several  buildings. 

Despite  the  state’s  hiring  freeze,  1 1 1  positions  (as 
compared  to  234  the  previous  year)  were  advertised  and 
filled.  A  new  human-resources  system  was  put  in  place  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  managing  payroll/personnel 
information. 

To  improve  employee  morale,  some  60  training  ses¬ 
sions  with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  1 ,500  were 
provided.  DaleTrembley  (vending)  was  named  an  Em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Year  during  Employee  Appreciation  Week. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

Because  of  their  roles  in  the  Silver  Anniversary  fund-raising 
campaign,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  significant  year  ever 
for  the  offices  of  Development,  Alumni  Affairs,  and  Public 
Information  and  Publications.  The  UNC  Charlotte  Foun¬ 
dation  also  played  a  major  role  in  the  organization  and 


implementation  of  the  campaign.  These  units  set  aside 
many  of  their  routine  activities  to  concentrate  on  making 
the  fund  drive  a  success. 

In  his  enthusiastic  and  unselfish  leadership  of  the 
campaign,  James  W.  Thompson,  vice  chairman  of  NCNB 
Corporation,  was  typical  of  the  many  hundreds  of  volun¬ 
teers — both  from  the  campus  community  and  the  greater 
Charlotte  area — who  contributed  both  time  and  money. 
UNCC  acknowledged  Thompsons  unprecedented  efforts 
and  success  with  a  Distinguished  Service  Award.  Another 
key  campaign  leader  was  John  Georgius,  president  of  First 
Union  Corporation,  who  led  the  advanced-gifts  division 
and  raised  almost  $17  million. 

Other  division  leaders  were  Jim  Leavelle,  Doug  Crisp, 
John  Fennebresque,  Bill  Southerland,  Don  Hatley,  C.  C. 
Cameron,  Russell  Robinson  II,  Thomas  Storrs,  Jim  Babb, 
Ralph  Angiuoli,  Newton  Fowler,  K.  D.  Weeks,  George 
Barrett,  Cameron  Harris,  Chet  Snow,  Jr.,  John  Crosland, 
Jr.,  H.  H.  Arnold,  and  Pete  Sloan. 

A  word  of  special  tribute  goes  to  the  family  division  of 
the  campaign  because  its  success  challenged  the  greater 
community  to  far  exceed  the  original  goal.  Headed  by  H. 
H.  Arnold,  the  division’s  other  leaders  were  Walter  Hall  III, 
Nancy  Langston,  John  Lincourt,  Bill  Van  Allen,  Jim  Mon¬ 
roe,  Ken  Iverson,  David  Taylor,  Scott  Ferebee,  Tom 
Robertson,  Harold  Hoak,  and  David  Citron. 

Faculty  and  staff  contributed  almost  $2  million  early 
in  the  campaign,  signifying  their  belief  in  themselves  and 
the  future  of  UNCC.  Serving  with  Pete  Sloan  in  the  re¬ 
gional  effort  were  Jim  Hardison,  Pat  Taylor,  George  Liles, 
Betty  Thomas,  John  Fraley,  Jr.,  Roger  Dick,  Ed  Snyder,  Jr., 
and  Woody  Faulk. 

More  than  300  volunteers  served  in  the  total  cam¬ 
paign  and  received  pledges  and  gifts  from  5,893  individu¬ 
als,  corporations  and  organizations.  The  campaign 
case-statement  publication  won  a  District  III  Award  of 
Excellence  from  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education. 

The  UNCC  Foundation  was  ably  led  by  C.  C. 
Cameron,  with  Thomas  M.  Belk  and  R.  Stuart  Dickson  as 
vice  chairmen,  John  B.  Stedman  as  president,  and  Seddon 
“Rusty”  Goode,  Jr.,  as  vice  president. 

Other  substantial  community  support  was  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors  under  the  leadership  of  Newton 
O.  Fowler,  who  was  succeeded  as  chairman  by  Harry  J. 
Nicholas;  the  Parents  Council,  led  by  Judy  and  Jerry  Ellis; 
Friends  of  the  University,  led  by  Gwin  Dalton;  and  the 
UNC  Charlotte  Alumni  Association,  led  by  Walter  M. 

Hall  III,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mary  Ann  Rouse. 

This  was  a  year  in  which  the  Alumni  Association 
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reached  a  new  level  of  maturity,  particularly  in  support  of 
the  fund-raising  campaign.  The  organization  also  main¬ 
tained  its  other  activities  at  a  high  level,  keeping  alumni  in 
close  touch  and  involved  with  UNCC.  The  association 
presented  its  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  at  commence¬ 
ment  to  Cameron  M.  Harris. 

Grants  and  contracts  activity  continued  to  expand. 
UNCC  faculty  members  submitted  400  proposals  request¬ 
ing  536  million  and  received  234  awards  totaling  $8.1 
million.  During  the  same  period  last  year,  we  submitted 
3"~5  faculty  proposals  for  $47  million  and  received  232 
awards  totaling  $7.6  million. 

We  reached  a  major  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pand  UNCC’s  research  activities — the  university  was 
awarded  its  first  three  United  States  patents.  Lucy  Henry, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Academic  Grants  and  Contracts, 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Research  Council. 

The  Urban  Institute  substantially  expanded  UNCC’s 
regional  presence.  Michael  Gallis  (architecture)  served  as 
an  institute  fellow  and  was  instrumental  in  advancing  the 
concept  of  regionalism  through  presentations  to  govern¬ 
mental  bodies,  corporations,  and  civic  clubs.  He  graphi¬ 
cally  illustrated  the  interdependence  of  cities  and  towns 
within  the  region.  The  institute  launched  two  key  affiliate 
programs — the  Office  of  Justice  Research  and  the  Office  of 
Statistics  and  Applied  Math.  It  is  ironic  that  even  as  the 
institute  was  becoming  more  of  a  focal  point  in  our  out¬ 
reach  commitment,  it  had  to  survive  damaging  budget  cuts. 

UNCC  left  the  Sun  Belt  Conference  and  joined  the 
Metro  Conference,  which  should  lead  to  greater  national 


visibility  for  our  athletic  teams.  The  Athletic  Foundation 
gained  260  members,  a  23  percent  increase.  An  initial 
effort  to  recruit  student  members  was  successful,  as  well. 
Significant  improvements  were  made  to  outdoor  athletic 
facilities. 

The  Office  of  Public  Information  and  Publications 
used  the  Silver  Anniversary  campaign  and  faculty  accom¬ 
plishments  to  achieve  greater  visibility  for  UNCC.  Direc¬ 
tor  Ken  Sanford  was  elected  to  the  College  of  Fellows  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  (PRSA)  and  was 
named  chairman  of  PRSA’s  Southeast  district.  Sanford  also 
was  named  one  of  two  UNCC  Employees  of  the  Year. 

Conclusion 

Despite  the  chilling  effect  of  the  state’s  budget  problems, 
this  was  a  positive  year  for  UNC  Charlotte,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  outpouring  of  recognition,  interest,  and  sup¬ 
port  from  citizens  of  our  region.  The  stage  was  set  for  this 
campus  to  move  toward  a  higher  level  of  teaching,  research, 
and  public  service  and  for  it  to  become  a  much  greater 
asset  to  this  region  and  to  North  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  H.  Woodward 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


University  of 

North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro 

William  E.  Moran 

Chancellor 


On  the  eve  of  a  centennial  year,  I  am  impressed  anew  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro’s  history 
and  hopeful  for  its  future.  Some  60,000  persons  have 
earned  degrees  here  in  the  course  of  the  university’s  first 
hundred  years.  Countless  others  they  have  served  have  felt 
the  difference  for  our  graduates  having  been  here.  And 
that  only  begins  to  measure  UNCG’s  impact.  The  univer¬ 
sity  has  a  special  identity  uniquely  its  own.  Its  contribu¬ 
tions  and  character  are  singular  and  well  recognized  by  all 
who  have  been  at  some  point  in  their  lives  a  part  of  its 
history.  A  century  of  distinguished  teaching  and  research  is 
the  firm  base  upon  which  the  future  will  be  built. 

The  1990-91  academic  year  was  marked  by  progress, 
new  initiatives,  and  hard  choices  brought  on  by  damaging 
state  budget  cutbacks.  Enrollment  increased  for  the  sev¬ 
enth  straight  year.  Three  new  doctoral  degree  programs 
were  offered  in  our  School  of  Education.  Construction 
started  on  our  student  recreation  facility  and  our  soccer 
stadium.  Design  plans  of  other  key  capital  projects  ad¬ 
vanced.  Particularly  encouraging  was  a  major  increase  in 
external  awards  to  UNCG  for  faculty  research  and  other 
creative  work.  However,  the  overriding  concern  during  the 
year  continued  to  be  the  state  budget.  Along  with  other 
UNC  campuses,  our  programs  sustained  damage  as  adjust¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  to  cope  with  mounting  budget 
losses.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  budget  cuts  has  taken 
a  serious  toll. 

The  university  continued  to  grow  at  a  controlled  rate, 
as  enrollment  rose  2.7  percent  to  1 1,892.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  among 
our  entering  freshmen  has  increased  62  points. 

Total  awards  from  grants  and  contracts  jumped  to 
$8.6  million,  an  87-percent  increase  over  1989-90.  The 
School  of  Education  received  an  $  18.5-million,  five-year 
federal  contract  to  establish  a  regional  education  laboratory 
for  the  Southeast.  This  award,  the  largest  federal  grant  or 
contract  ever  received  by  a  UNC  campus,  acknowledges 
and  reinforces  the  growing  leadership  role  of  the  school. 

The  university  and  the  Alumni  Association  reached  a 
new  and  important  agreement  defining  the  working  rela¬ 
tionship  of  one  with  the  other.  This  accord  has  brought  to 
an  end  vexing  uncertainties  concerning  staff,  funding,  and 
program  responsibilities. 

The  university  submitted  Program  and  Mission: 
1991-2001  in  January  to  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.  This 
document  sets  forth  a  balanced  academic,  physical  and 
budgetary  proposal  for  UNCG  during  the  first  decade  of 
its  second  century.  The  proposal  notes  that  the  university 
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is  now  on  the  threshold  of  what  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
identifies  as  a  Research  University  II.  Such  institutions,  by 
definition,  award  at  least  50  doctorates  annually  and  re¬ 
ceive  between  SI 2.5  million  and  $33.5  million  in  federal 
support  for  research  and  development.  UNCG’s  overall 
grants  and  contract  revenues,  as  noted,  have  risen  sharply 
since  19S~.  The  university  awarded  SI  doctorates  in  1990- 
91.  Advanced  programs  cited  in  Program  and  Mission 
would  accelerate  movement  to  Research  University  II 
status.  New  programs  proposed  include  doctorates  in 
biolog}-,  chemistry,  mathematics,  history,  science  education, 
management,  and  health  policy.  A  School  of  Pharmacy  for 
the  campus  is  suggested  as  well. 

UNCG  and  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Techni¬ 
cal  State  University  are  jointly  proposing  an  Engineering 
and  Science  Research  Center,  to  be  backed  up  by  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  math  doctorates  just  mentioned.  The  center  is 
envisioned  as  one  where  faculty  in  engineering  and  sci¬ 
ence — along  with  faculty  from  other  institutions  and  in¬ 
dustrial  and  research  organizations — would  conduct  basic 
and  applied  research  on  selected  problems  of  national, 
state,  and  regional  importance.  This  project  holds  great 
promise  for  all  concerned. 

Other  highlights  of  the  year: 

•  Many  of  the  important  curricular  and  extracurricular 
recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Minor¬ 
ity  Affairs  were  put  into  action  last  year  by  Provost 
Donald  DeRosa  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
James  Allen. 

•  Robert  Connor,  president  and  director  of  the  National 
Humanities  Center,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  our  99th 
annual  commencement.  UNCG  awarded  2,236  degrees, 
including  601  at  the  graduate  level. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Chairman  H.  Michael  Weaver  provided  splendid  leader¬ 
ship  to  UNCG’s  Board  of  Trustees  and  board  members 
displayed  a  deep  commitment  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
university.  Other  officers  were  Ann  Heafner  Gaither,  vice 
chairman;  and  Elynor  A.  Williams,  secretary.  The  board 
also  included  Katy  G.  Bell,  Sally  S.  Cone,  Hunter  Dalton 
III,  Michael  W.  Haley,  John  C.  Hamil,  Charles  A.  Hayes, 
Adelaide  F.  Holderness,  Emily  H.  Preyer,  Frederick  B.  Starr, 
and  Jeffrey  R.  Weeks,  president  of  Student  Government. 

Budget  news  was  more  bad  than  good  in  1990-91. 
Enrollment-increase  funds  totaled  $595,000,  and  the  state 
provided  a  6-percent  salary  increase  for  faculty,  based  on 
merit.  A  4-percent  across-the-board  raise  was  awarded  to 


staff  covered  by  the  State  Personnel  Act,  with  the  remaining 
2  percent  utilized  for  merit  increases.  That  was  the  good 
news.  The  bad  news  was  severe  cutbacks  as  the  state 
grappled  with  a  major  shortfall  in  revenues.  The  appro¬ 
priation-supported  component  ($56  million)  of  UNCG  s 
$  105-million  1990-91  operating  budget  was  cut  by  $1.7 
million,  or  3  percent,  early  in  that  year.  The  3-percent 
budget  cut  and  other  cash-withholding  devices  resulted  in 
the  campus  having  9  percent  less  appropriated  cash  to 
spend  than  was  planned  at  the  beginning.  Subtracting 
from  the  9-percent  figure  the  2.5-percent  “normal”  rever¬ 
sion  rate  created  a  net  shortfall  of  6.5  percent  below  our 
original  appropriation.  A  tuition  surcharge  partially  offset 
the  effect  of  this  shortfall.  Putting  the  same  facts  another 
way,  our  $56-million  appropriation  was  diminished 
through  budget  cuts  and  reversions  by  $3.7  million  by 
year’s  end,  although  the  tuition  surcharge  reduced  our  cash 
loss  to  approximately  $3.2  million.  The  state  also  imposed 
a  hiring  freeze  in  January. 

Budget  cuts,  reduced  cash  allotments,  and  the  hiring 
freeze  did  some  damage.  Class  sizes  increased  and  class 
sections  were  canceled.  Library  hours  of  operation  were 
reduced  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  campus  expe¬ 
rienced  shortages  in  faculty  and  support  staff.  The  univer¬ 
sity  community  did  its  best  to  meet  the  challenge  with 
good  cheer. 

With  the  approval  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
Faculty  by  the  Faculty  Council  and  the  chancellor,  a  major 
change  occurred  in  UNCG’s  faculty-governance  structure. 
The  new  constitution  created  a  senate  to  exercise  legislative 
powers  of  the  General  Faculty.  Clifton  Bob  Clark  was 
elected  as  the  first  chair  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 

The  Academic  Computing  Center,  the  Administrative 
Computing  Center,  and  University  Telecommunications 
were  reorganized  into  a  single  operating  unit  designated  as 
Computing  and  Information  Systems.  Gary  M.  Grandon, 
director  of  die  Academic  Computer  Center,  was  named 
associate  vice  chancellor  for  computing  and  information 
systems. 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  formerly  in  the  Division 
of  Student  Affairs,  was  moved  under  the  Office  of  the 
Provost,  as  the  enrollment-management  function  shifted  to 
the  latter  office. 

UNCG  made  several  key  administrative  appoint¬ 
ments  during  1990-91.  Following  a  national  search, 
Richard  L.  Moore  II  was  appointed  vice  chancellor  for 
development  and  university  relations  after  serving  in  that 
post  in  an  acting  capacity.  Dr.  Moore  previously  served  as 
vice  chancellor  for  administration  and  planning.  The  title 
of  Donald  V.  DeRosa’s  position  was  changed  from  vice 
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chancellor  for  academic  affairs  to  provost.  Other  appoint¬ 
ments  included:  Walter  H.  Beale,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  James  Clotfelter,  acting  vice  chancellor 
for  administration  and  planning;  Mary  B.  Floyd,  associate 
provost;  Lynne  G.  Goodykoontz,  acting  dean,  School  of 
Nursing;  Phyllis  Id.  Lewis,  associate  vice  chancellor  for 
human  resources;  Anne  C.  Steele,  associate  provost;  Audrey 
E.  Stone,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  development;  and 
James  K.  Weeks,  dean,  Joseph  M.  Bryan  School  of  Business 
and  Economics. 

Academic  Affairs 

Several  new  programs  were  approved  and  others  progressed 
through  various  stages  of  review.  Three  new  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  became  operational  in  the  School  of  Education.  The 
Department  of  Counseling  and  Specialized  Educational 
Development  received  final  authorization  to  award  the 
Ph.D.  in  counselor  education.  The  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration,  Higher  Education,  and  Research 
now  offers  two  new  doctorates:  the  Ed.D.  in  educational 
research,  measurement,  and  evaluation  and  the  Ed.D.  in 
educational  leadership.  The  School  of  Human  Environ¬ 
mental  Sciences,  working  with  the  Peace  Corps,  has  de¬ 
signed  an  internationalist  master’s  degree  program,  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  approval.  Two  new  programs  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  Joseph  M.  Bryan 
School  of  Business  and  Economics  in  1991-92:  interna¬ 
tional  business  studies  (a  joint  major  with  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences)  and  financial  economics,  a  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  M.A.  in  economics  degree.  In  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  a  new  major  was  approved  in  women’s 
studies. 

All  departments  made  preparation  for  the  self-study 
required  for  re-accreditation  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  SACS  preparations  included  the 
establishment  of  planning  and  evaluation  groups  in  all 
academic  units.  In  addition,  all  units  developed  missions, 
goals,  and  program  objectives.  Accreditation  activities  also 
included  preparation  of  materials  for  reviews  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Accreditation  forTeacher  Education  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  those  de¬ 
partments  with  teacher-education  programs.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Work  received  accreditation  from  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education  for  a  seven-year  period. 

The  Graduate  School  continued  the  doctoral  and 
MFA  program  review  initiated  four  years  earlier.  Nine 
reviews  have  now  been  completed,  with  written  agreements 
between  the  departments  and  the  administration  setting 
forth  goals  and  expectations. 


In  response  to  a  request  from  the  1989  General  As¬ 
sembly,  an  institutional  assessment  plan  for  1991-1995  was 
finalized.  Follow-up  to  the  plan  required  an  annual  assess¬ 
ment  report  that  defined  assessment  activities  in  all  aca¬ 
demic  units  under  three  headings:  student  learning  and 
development,  faculty  development  and  quality,  and 
progress  toward  the  institutional  mission. 

Much  effort  has  gone  into  preparation  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  all-university  liberal-education  requirements 
for  undergraduates  approved  earlier  by  the  Faculty  Council. 
Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1991,  all  undergraduates  will  be 
required  to  take  at  least  45  semester  hours  of  approved 
liberal-education  courses.  The  course  work  comprises  the 
minimal  core  of  fundamental  knowledge  and  intellectual 
skills  all  should  possess. 

Throughout  the  year,  there  were  programs  and 
achievements  of  special  significance  in  the  college  and  our 
schools.  The  Department  of  Finance  was  rated  among  the 
top  25  in  the  nation  for  research  and  publication  in  the 
area  of  risk  management  and  insurance. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  1991  Liberal 
Arts  Forum  explored  “Science  and  the  Future  of  Human¬ 
ity.”  The  forum  brought  to  campus  four  well-known 
speakers,  along  with  author  Thomas  Berry.  Mr.  Berry’s 
book  A  Dream  of  the  Earth  was  utilized  in  the  All-College 
Read  during  the  year. 

The  $  1 8.5-million  federal  contract  cited  earlier  was 
awarded  to  the  School  of  Education  to  establish  a  regional 
education  laboratory.  The  National  Board  of  Certified 
Counselors  (NBCC),  in  another  key  development,  relo¬ 
cated  to  Greensboro  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  affiliate  with 
our  School  of  Education.  NBCC  selected  UNCG  in  a 
competitive  process  that  involved  more  than  300  sites. 

The  School  of  Human  Environmental  Sciences  has 
designed  a  working  agreement  with  Egerton  University  in 
Kenya  that  will  provide  for  faculty  and  student  exchanges, 
consultantships,  research  projects,  and  publications  and 
faculty  development  opportunities.  In  May,  six  students 
and  Barbara  Clawson  from  our  faculty  traveled  to  Egerton 
University  for  a  four-week  internship. 

The  passage  rate  in  the  School  of  Nursing  for  students 
taking  the  National  Council  licensure  examination  in  July 
1990  was  93  percent.  All  eight  graduates  in  our  first  anes¬ 
thesia  class  under  the  master  of  science  in  nursing  degree 
program  passed  the  national  certification  exam  in  December. 

Faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Music  held 
more  than  200  public  concerts  and  recitals.  Coinciding 
with  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  School  also 
sponsored  a  unique  program  focusing  on  the  life  and  works 
of  composer  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

The  university’s  School  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
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non.  Recreation,  and  Dance  was  renamed  the  School  of 
1  ie.ilth  and  Human  Performance  following  approval  by 
I  NC  General  Administration.  The  Department  of  Public 
Health  Education  is  now  operating  the  School  Health 
Training  Center,  which  strives  to  help  develop  comprehen¬ 
sive  school  health  plans  in  the  state’s  public  schools. 

Total  holdings  in  Walter  C.  Jackson  Library  reached 
2. 076, ""A  items  during  the  year.  The  collection  includes 
S15,37~  items  of  microtext,  788,222  books,  and  473,123 
documents. 

Faculty  numbered  733  in  1990-91,  with  610  holding 
full-time  appointments.  Of  our  full-time  faculty,  74  per¬ 
cent  held  doctorates,  compared  to  71  percent  in  1989-90. 
Full-time  faculty  included  159  professors,  168  associate 
professors,  134  assistant  professors,  15  instructors,  and  132 
lecturers.  Men  made  up  67  percent  of  the  full-time  faculty. 
Black  faculty'  members  totaled  17. 

Though  it  is  not  possible  to  list  all  faculty  honors,  I 
wish  to  note  three  awards  of  special  importance.  William 
Purkey  of  the  Department  of  Counseling  and  Specialized 
Educational  Development  and  Lyn  Lawrance  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health  Education  received  Alumni 
Teaching  Excellence  Awards.  A  Research  Excellence  Award 
went  to  Keith  Cushman  of  the  Department  of  English. 

Student  Affairs 

As  part  of  a  larger  university  initiative  in  minority  affairs, 
the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  began  educational  programs 
aimed  at  improved  cultural  diversity  and  interracial  under¬ 
standing.  The  division  made  a  good  start  toward  imple¬ 
menting  the  following: 

•  Encourage  planners  of  ongoing  lecture  series  and  annual 
syunposium  and  convocation  lectures  to  incorporate 
cultural-diversity  issues  in  the  topics  to  be  addressed. 

•  Incorporate  into  educational  programs  opportunities  for 
all  participants  to  gain  insights  into  other  cultures  and  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  contributions  of  each. 

•  Establish  an  ongoing  formal  training  program  that  ad¬ 
dresses  the  enhancement  of  human- relations  skills  among 
all  campus  constituencies. 

•  Involve  members  of  the  university  community  in  ongo¬ 
ing  communication  about  cultural-diversity  issues  at 
routine  meetings  and  convocations. 

•  Explore  the  expansion  of  the  student-housing  assign¬ 
ment  process  to  allow  additional  special-interest  housing 
options. 

Three  new  programs  focused  upon  student  leadership 


development:  a  leadership  development  course,  taught  by 
20  faculty  and  administrators;  a  Peer  Leadership  Program 
for  sophomores  participating  in  the  Freshman  Fellows 
Program;  and  the  Women’s  Leadership  Connection,  acti¬ 
vated  in  the  spring  to  identify  issues  of  concern  and  to 
discuss  a  format  for  women’s  leadership  training. 

Business  Affairs 

Ground  was  broken  on  two  major  capital-improvement 
projects  during  the  fall  semester.  The  start  of  construction 
on  our  $7. 9-million  student-recreation  facility  marked  the 
continuation  of  a  long-term  plan  to  serve  better  the  recre¬ 
ational,  living,  and  dining  needs  of  our  students  and  others 
in  the  campus  community.  The  new  building  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  late  spring  of  1992.  Construction 
began  in  December  on  the  $3. 5-million  first  phase  of  our 
soccer  stadium.  The  stadium  will  have  4,000  permanent 
seats  this  fall  and  has  been  designed  in  a  manner  that  will 
allow  4,000  more  seats  to  be  added  later.  The  new  facility 
will  be  well  lighted,  ushering  in  a  new  era  of  night  games 
for  fans. 

Several  other  projects  deserve  mention.  Work  was 
finished  in  the  spring  on  our  $  1.2-million  residence  hall 
landscape  project,  which  includes  an  attractive  student 
plaza  in  front  of  the  University  Dining  Hall.  Design  work 
moved  ahead  on  a  $6. 3-million  student  apartment-style 
housing  project  and  a  $7. 5-million  central  parking  struc¬ 
ture.  We  expect  to  begin  construction  on  the  housing 
project  in  mid-fall.  Ground-breaking  for  the  parking  facil¬ 
ity  will  come  next  summer.  The  badly  needed  $3.5-mi!!ion 
renovation  of  Stone  Building  was  postponed  in  April  and 
later  canceled,  leaving  faculty  without  appropriate  research 
and  teaching  space  until  the  problem  is  solved. 

The  market  value  of  endowments  within  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  its  affiliated  foundations  has  grown  to 
$25,009,000  as  of  June  30,  1990,  an  increase  of  $931 ,000 
in  the  past  year. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  appointment  of  a  permanent  vice  chancellor  made  the 
year  an  eventful  one  in  the  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations.  The  year  may  be  seen  as  one  of  solv¬ 
ing  problems,  setting  new  directions,  and  organizing  to 
move  ahead.  Of  major  importance  was  the  execution  of  an 
agreement  between  the  university  and  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  three-year 
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transition  period  ahead,  I  am  confident  the  agreement  will 
produce  good  results. 

Private  gifts  to  UNCG  totaled  $3,374,000  during  the 
year,  an  increase  of  approximately  7  percent  over  1989-90. 
Sources  of  support  included:  alumni,  $765,000;  friends, 
$439,000;  corporations,  $763,000;  foundations,  $507,000; 
faculty/staff,  $80,000;  parents,  $42,000;  and  other  organi¬ 
zations,  $777,000.  Alumni  donors  totaled  8,703. 

Planning  for  the  university’s  centennial  moved  along 
in  1990—91.  Though  the  centennial  year  does  not  begin 
officially  until  October  of  1 99 1 ,  in  February  we  held  a 
successful  Charter  Day  celebration  in  Raleigh  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  passage  of  legislation  creating  the  university. 

Other  highlights: 

•  Gifts  totaling  $204,000  were  made  to  funds  and  endow¬ 
ments  under  the  Spartan  Club,  which  added  over  450 
new  members.  Plans  were  made  to  establish  a  Junior 
Spartan  Club  aimed  at  6-  to  14-year-old  children  in  the 
community. 

•  A  corporate  luncheon  series  was  initiated  to  bring  leaders 
from  the  business  community  together  with  UNCG  s 
leadership. 

•  Special  emphasis  focused  on  alumni  programming  activi¬ 
ties,  particularly  for  younger  alumni. 

•  Both  the  University  Publications  Office  (UPO)  and  the 
Office  of  Information  Services  received  communications 
awards  again  this  year  in  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  die  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education. 
UPO  also  won  a  Gold  Award  from  the  University  and 
College  Designers  Association  for  a  booklet  on  athletics. 


Athletics 

This  was  the  final  transition  year  before  the  campus’s  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  teams  move  to  Division  I  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  The  year  was  marked  by 
several  successes,  including  NCAA  play-off  appearances  in 
men’s  soccer  and  women’s  volleyball  and  basketball;  top-20 
ranking  in  three  other  sports — women’s  soccer  and  tennis 
and  men’s  golf;  and  top  national  rankings  for  both  men’s 
and  women’s  soccer  teams  over  a  three-week  period.  Jason 
Haupt  received  first-team  All-America  recognition  in  soc¬ 
cer,  and  Tanya  Edmunds  of  our  women’s  volleyball  team 
reaped  third-team  Academic  All-America  honors. 

Conclusion 

Troublesome  budget  problems  were  by  no  means  the  whole 
story  in  1990—91.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  can  take  comfort  in  important  accomplish¬ 
ments.  With  the  continued  support  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  president,  and  our 
Board  ofTrustees,  we  anticipate  a  better  year  in  1991-92 
when  the  university  will  mark  its  100th  birthday. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  E.  Moran 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington 

James  R.  Leutze 

Chancellor 


My  first  year  as  chancellor  has  been  busy,  productive,  and 
tremendously  exciting.  When  I  arrived  on  campus  last 
summer,  I  found  a  truly  vibrant  institution  that  has  under¬ 
gone  remarkable  growth  under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
many  people:  Addison  Hewlett,  James  T.  Hoggard,  Fred 
Graham,  the  governors  of  our  state  from  Terry  Sanford  to 
James  G.  Martin,  many  enlightened  legislators,  supportive 
Boards  of  Governors  and  Boards  ofTrustees,  Presidents 
William  Friday  and  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  and  William  H. 
Wagoner,  chancellor  from  1969  to  1990.  Our  legacy  is 
constant  change,  progress,  enlightenment,  and  vision. 

Today  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  is  a  comprehensive  university  numbering  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  students.  Most  of  our  students  are  North 
Carolinians.  Nine  tenths  live  within  50  miles  of  our  cam¬ 
pus,  but  714  are  from  out  of  state  and  26  are  from  foreign 
countries.  Females  outnumber  males  by  more  than  10 
percent.  Regrettably,  only  6.4  percent  of  our  students  are 
minorities,  a  situation  I  have  pledged  to  improve.  Since 
1 980,  the  size  of  the  faculty  has  grown  by  almost  half.  Our 
beautiful,  largely  unspoiled  campus  consists  of  661  acres, 
including  the  Bluethenthal  Wildflower  Preserve  and  several 
tracts  of  land  set  aside  for  biological,  ecological,  and  marine 
research. 

Enrollment  is  up  and  the  caliber  of  our  student  body 
is  high.  Unlike  many  institutions  of  higher  learning,  we  are 
in  the  fortunate  position  this  year  of  anticipating  one  of  the 
largest  entering  classes  in  our  history.  A  poll  conducted 
this  spring  showed  that  our  1990  freshmen  were  academi¬ 
cally  stronger  than  their  counterparts  at  other  comparable 
four-year  public  colleges  and  universities  and  had  better 
academic  qualifications  than  their  predecessors. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  six  months,  I  articulated  the 
goals  that  have  been  set  for  me  by  the  trustees,  the  faculty, 
and  all  those  with  whom  I  consulted.  Not  in  rank  order, 
these  goals  are  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  to  continue  to  improve  the  academic  atmosphere  on 
campus,  to  determine  and  promote  our  “special  niche”  in 
the  state  educational  system,  to  reinforce  and  build  new 
bridges  into  the  local  community,  to  increase  our  visibility, 
to  establish  us  as  a  regional  educational  force,  to  raise  funds 
to  support  our  various  endeavors,  and  to  plan  for  the  future 
so  that  we  may  set  priorities. 

My  discussions  with  faculty  members  have  made  me 
aware  of  their  desire  to  emphasize  academic  quality  and 
rigor.  I  strongly  support  these  goals  and  shall  work  with 
the  faculty  to  achieve  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
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address  the  issues  of  enrollment,  since  competition  for 
students  will  increase  as  the  number  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  decreases.  To  maintain  our  numbers  while  upgrading 
the  academic  atmosphere,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
attract  a  highly  qualified  student  body,  to  improve  reten¬ 
tion,  and  to  pay  careful  attention  to  student  concerns  to 
ensure  that  we  are  a  “student-centered”  institution. 

Among  our  many  fine  academic  disciplines,  the  ma¬ 
rine  sciences  are  the  jewel  in  our  crown.  One  need  only 
glance  at  a  map  to  see  why.  Whereas  most  universities  can 
draw  a  circle  around  their  campuses  to  define  their  geo¬ 
graphic  spheres  of  influence,  UNCW  can  draw  only  an 
arc — everything  else  is  under  water.  But  the  salt  water  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  fresh  water  of  the  Cape  Fear  are  both 
of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  hence 
to  us.  We  have  the  opportunity,  as  well  as  the  obligation, 
to  address  the  marine-sciences  field  creatively,  for  it  is  here 
that  we  can  make  our  most  significant  contribution  to  the 
state  and  nation. 

As  chancellor,  I  bear  the  responsibility  for  connecting 
our  university  to  the  community  and  to  the  region.  I  have 
spent  much  time  getting  to  know  the  local  community  in 
pursuing  the  expressed  wish  that  the  university  be  more 
active  and  visible.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the  local 
groups  with  whom  I  have  met  enthusiastically  support 
closer  relations  with  the  university.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
exciting  possibilities  to  be  explored  in  the  realm  of  public 
service,  including  the  expansion  of  educational  services  to 
non-traditional  students.  In  furtherance  of  the  goal  of 
becoming  a  more  regional  institution,  I  have  tried  to 
stimulate  contacts  with  surrounding  constituencies,  espe¬ 
cially  our  colleagues  in  the  local  public  schools  and  com¬ 
munity  colleges. 

Central  to  our  progress  is  a  participatory  planning 
process.  Experience  shows  that  we  must  plan  to  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  and  that  planning  must 
include  consensus  building.  These  plans,  which  will  be 
closely  tied  to  our  institutional  mission  statement,  will  be 
utilized  as  an  essential  element  in  budgeting,  as  well  as  in 
our  forthcoming  capital  campaign.  They  can  help  us  real¬ 
ize  our  potential — a  potential  that  I  believe  is  exceptionally 
bright. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  reinforced  my  con¬ 
viction  that  our  future  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  our 
vision.  Working  together,  and  building  on  the  solid  foun¬ 
dation  established  by  our  predecessors,  we  can  make 
UNCW  an  even  greater  institution.  I  thank  all  those  who 
have  extended  their  assistance  and  support  during  my  first 
year.  I  look  forward  to  our  collective  future  with  enthusi¬ 
asm. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

Under  the  leadership  of  W.  Albert  Corbett,  chairman  of 
the  board,  the  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  this  year  at 
the  Camp  Lejeune  Marine  Base  in  Jacksonville.  This  meet¬ 
ing  featured  an  alumni  reception  and  interaction  with  the 
presidents  of  local  community  colleges  and  military  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  explore  potential  extension  courses  and  out¬ 
reach  activities  in  the  Jacksonville  area.  In  addition,  the 
board  sponsored  a  reception  for  the  Wilmington  commu¬ 
nity  during  my  installation  and  a  reception  in  Raleigh  for 
Estell  Lee:  alumna,  friend  of  the  university,  and  newly 
appointed  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Economic  and  Community  Development. 

All  members  of  the  UNCW  community  were  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  unexpected  death  last  fall  of  F.  Peter  Fensel,  a 
longtime  board  member  and  former  chairman.  Connie  S. 
Yow,  his  successor,  joined  us  in  January.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  were  Robert  F.  Warwick  (vice  chairman), 
Polly  L.  White  (secretary),  John  G.  Ashby,  Garland  B. 
Garrett,  Jr.,  EuniceT.  MacRae, Thomas  B.  Rabon,  Jr., 
George  Rountree  III,  Nancy  R.  Stallings,  C.  Fleide  Trask, 
Eugene  E.  Wright,  Jr.,  and  UNCW  Student  Government 
Association  President  Ken  Lemon. 

Several  administrative  changes  occurred  during  the 
year.  National  searches  were  conducted  for  a  new  vice 
chancellor  for  university  advancement  and  a  new  director 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  latter  search  concluded 
with  the  appointment  of  Paul  Miller,  who  comes  to  us 
from  Louisiana  Tech  University  with  a  distinguished  record 
of  achievement.  Charles  L.  Cahill,  provost  and  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  for  academic  affairs  for  the  past  22  years,  has  chosen 
to  step  down  from  his  administrative  position  at  the  end  of 
the  coming  academic  year  in  order  to  return  to  the  class¬ 
room.  National  searches  will  be  conducted  for  his  succes¬ 
sor  and  for  a  new  dean  in  the  School  of  Education. 

I  have  made  two  new  appointments  within  the  uni¬ 
versity,  an  assistant  to  the  chancellor  for  planning  and  an 
enrollment  manager.  The  assistant  for  planning,  who  also 
directs  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research,  provides  staff 
support  for  the  University  Planning  Committee  in  the 
development  of  a  goal-based  planning  process  that  will  set 
directions  for  the  university  during  the  next  decade  and 
provide  the  focal  points  for  short-term  and  long-term 
divisional  and  departmental  planning.  His  office  will 
support  our  self-study  as  we  undergo  re-accreditation  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  next  year. 
The  associate  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs/enroll¬ 
ment  management,  who  reports  to  the  provost  and  chan¬ 
cellor,  is  responsible  for  admissions,  records  and 
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:vc btration,  financial  aid,  general-college  advising,  and 
orientation. 

The  Department  oflnternal  Auditing,  an  appraisal 
acti\  it''  of  university  operations  for  senior  management, 
now  reports  directlv  to  the  chancellor.  The  Office  of  Mi¬ 
nority  Affairs,  which  formerly  reported  to  the  chancellor, 
has  become  part  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs.  The 
change  will  allow  a  stronger  support  structure  for  the  office 
and  will  bring  services  for  minority  students  under  the 
umbrella  of  this  division,  which  is  broadly  charged  with 
serving  students. 

With  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation,  our  external-affairs  arm  has  been  restructured 
to  take  a  leadership  role  to  help  southeastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina  address  regional  issues  and  to  facilitate  its  economic 
development.  The  former  Office  of  Special  Programs  has 
been  reorganized  as  the  Division  for  Public  Service.  In 
addition  to  its  current  continuing-education  programs,  the 
activities  of  this  division  are  expected  to  include  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  fiber-optics  capacity,  the  coordination  of 
regional  planning,  the  creation  of  leadership-training  pro¬ 
grams,  the  w'ork  of  the  Consortium  for  the  Advancement 
of  Public  Education,  and  other  outreach  events  not  cur¬ 
rently  located  within  an  existing  school  or  discipline. 

Academic  Affairs 

This  was  an  eventful  and  productive  year  for  the  Division 
of  Academic  Affairs.  Personnel  changes  included  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  David  K.  Miller,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs,  as  enrollment  manager.  James  C. 
Edmundson,  director  of  special  programs,  was  reassigned 
to  new  duties  as  assistant  vice  chancellor.  Robert  E. 
Tyndall,  assistant  dean  of  education,  was  appointed  interim 
dean.  Gary  L.  Faulkner,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  was  named  director  of  international 
programs. 

Of  particular  note,  an  era  in  UNCW  athletics  ended 
this  spring  with  the  retirement  of  William  J.  Brooks  after 
40  years  of  service  as  teacher,  coach,  and  administrator. 
Until  the  appointment  of  Paul  Miller,  Bill  Brooks  was  the 
only  director  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  our  history. 

Several  of  our  schools  and  programs  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  area  of  accreditation.  The  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  earned  full  accreditation  by  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  State  approval  will  be 
received  shortly.  The  Cameron  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  completed  a  self-study  and  submitted  application 
for  accreditation  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 


Schools  of  Business.  Additionally,  the  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  music  education  received  preliminary  approval 
from  its  accrediting  body,  with  degree  students  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  First  time  during  the  1991-92  academic  year. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  acting  on  a  Congres¬ 
sional  mandate  to  terminate  some  reserve  programs  nation¬ 
ally,  closed  our  Reserve  Officer  Training  Command. 

The  university  received  51  grant  awards  totaling  more 
dian  $5  million,  an  increase  of  $3.4  million  (167  percent) 
over  last  year.  Over  30  different  funding  agencies  provided 
support  for  university  programs.  The  vast  majority  of 
Rinds  (84.6  percent)  came  from  federal  agencies,  followed 
by  state  agencies  (1 1.9  percent)  and  private  sources  (3.5 
percent). 

Several  grants  will  enhance  current  research  projects 
and  improve  our  regional  outreach.  One,  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  enables 
the  National  Undersea  Research  Center  to  continue  exist¬ 
ing  undersea  projects  in  this  region  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  to  manage  the  facilities  and  scientific  projects  of  its 
undersea  research  habitat,  Aquarius,  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Southern  Bell  and  the 
BellSouth  Foundation,  UNCW  has  been  chosen  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  two-year  statewide  pilot  project  to  demonstrate 
the  educational  applications  of  fiber-optics  technology. 

The  two  sites  selected  for  this  project  are  Wilmington  and 
Charlotte.  The  New  Hanover  County  network,  which  will 
be  funded  in  its  entirety  by  Southern  Bell,  links  UNCW, 
Cape  Fear  Community  College,  two  local  high  schools, 
and  New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  this  cooperative  project,  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
involve  a  local  hospital,  will  become  a  national  model  for 
others  to  emulate. 

Faculty  members  continue  to  receive  national  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  quality  of  their  research.  They  published  13 
books  and  1 53  refereed  articles  or  book  chapters,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  creating  numerous  musical  compositions,  artistic 
works,  and  other  professional  presentations.  Nearly  two 
dozen  faculty  received  research  or  development  grants. 

For  the  seventh  year  in  a  row,  Minority  Achievement 
Awards  were  presented  to  minority  students  who  graduated 
from  high  school  with  high  academic  achievements  in  a 
strong  core  curriculum.  The  25  recipients  for  1991-92 
represent  22  high  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

The  women’s  swimming  team  registered  the  fourth- 
highest  team  grade-point  average  among  National  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association  Division  I  schools.  The  team 
posted  a  3. 1  cumulative  grade-point  average  in  the  College 
Swimming  Coaches  Association  of  America  study,  earning 
the  team  an  “excellent”  rating. 
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At  our  42nd  commencement  exercises,  1,174  degrees 
were  awarded.  The  largest  graduating  class  in  the  history  of 
the  university  included  our  first  graduate  degrees  in  English, 
mathematics,  geology,  and  the  master  of  arts  in  teaching. 
Overall,  UNCW awarded  74  masters  degrees.  Admiral 
William  J.  Crowe,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  addressed  our  graduates,  families,  and  guests. 

Student  Affairs 

Staff  members  within  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  were 
active  in  a  variety  of  service  and  professional-development 
activities.  They  taught  at  UNCW  and  Cape  Fear  Commu¬ 
nity  College,  presented  a  variety  of  campus  workshops, 
delivered  presentations  at  regional  and  national  confer¬ 
ences,  served  as  board  members  or  officers  in  a  variety  of 
organizations,  and  published  newsletters,  articles,  chapters, 
and  books. 

William  A.  Bryan,  vice  chancellor  for  student  affairs, 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Administrators.  He  and  Associate  Vice 
Chancellor  Richard  H.  Mullendore  co-authored  chapters 
in  two  books.  Dr.  Mullendore  was  elected  to  a  two-year 
term  as  president  of  the  National  Orientation  Directors 
Association. 

Li-Shing  Wang,  director  of  student  life  studies,  gener¬ 
ated  surveys  and  evaluations  for  the  departments  and  of¬ 
fices  within  the  division.  A  major  focus  for  this  office  was 
the  institutional  self-study. 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  initiated  new 
policy  statements  on  free  speech,  developed  a  speaker’s 
policy,  published  a  substance- abuse  handbook,  computer¬ 
ized  the  university  judicial  system,  and  worked  with  the 
New  Hanover  County  Drug  Task  Force  in  coordinating  a 
drug  symposium  with  national  speakers. 

The  Office  of  Minority  Affairs  sponsored  or  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  variety  of  functions,  including  the  Minority 
Mentor,  Tutorial  Assistance,  Martin  Futher  King,  and 
Black  History  Month  programs.  The  sixth  annual  Awards 
Program  for  Minority  Students  presented  87  awards  for 
academic  achievement  and  27  for  outstanding  leadership. 
The  UNCW  Gospel  Choir  appeared  on  tour  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  three  1991  summer  orientation  sessions  attracted 
1,027  students  and  734  parents.  Evaluations  indicated  that 
96  percent  of  our  students  and  99  percent  of  their  parents 
thought  that  the  program  was  worthwhile. 

The  UNCW  substance- abuse  education  and  preven¬ 
tion  program,  Alternatives!,  received  recognition  for  excel¬ 


lence  at  both  national  and  state  levels.  Its  awards  included 
Honorable  Mention  for  Outstanding  Prevention  Programs 
for  both  the  1990  National  Collegiate  Drug  Awareness 
Week  and  the  1990  National  Collegiate  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week.  Alternatives!  was  also  honored  for  outstanding 
efforts  in  the  fight  against  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  at  Deci¬ 
sion  ’90,  sponsored  by  the  Governor’s  Highway  Safety 
program  and  the  state  Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission. 

The  Office  of  Residence  Fife  was  reorganized  under 
John  E.  Johnson,  associate  dean  of  students  and  director  of 
residence  life.  Mr.  Johnson  also  is  president-elect  of  the 
North  Carolina  Housing  Officers.  The  reorganization  was 
part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  develop  ways  for  professional 
staff  to  work  more  closely  with  students.  Most  residence 
halls  now  have  a  professional  staff  member  in  residence. 

The  opening  of  the  new  University  Center  domi¬ 
nated  the  University  Union  agenda  for  most  of  the  year. 
Amidst  budget  constraints  and  a  formidable  array  of  logis¬ 
tical  problems,  the  $3. 5-million,  43,000-square-foot  facil¬ 
ity  officially  opened  in  March.  The  center  houses  a  large 
ballroom,  snack  bar,  game  room,  the  campus  post  office, 
and  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  third  year  of  the  Feadership  Center  was  ex¬ 
tremely  productive.  The  Emerge,  Emerge  II,  EEAD  Con¬ 
sultant,  and  Volunteer  Community  Service  programs 
became  firmly  established.  New  programs  that  grew  more 
than  anticipated  were  the  Black  Student  Feadership  Net¬ 
work  and  the  Discover  Outdoor  Center.  The  Volunteer 
Community  Service  program  included  an  international 
service  trip  to  Mexico  for  ten  students  and  two  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  A  Volunteer  Fair  recruited  170  volunteers  for  18 
social-service  agencies.  Thirty-one  students  served  as  men¬ 
tors  for  the  North  Carolina  Public  and  Private  Educational 
Compact,  dozens  more  worked  in  local  after-school  enrich¬ 
ment  programs,  and  21  students  were  sent  to  the  Sanford 
Public  Service  Forum,  more  than  from  any  other  school  in 
the  state. 

The  recession  cast  a  pall  over  many  of  the  activities  of 
our  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  surprising  amount  of  favorable  activity.  The 
number  of  registered  seniors  grew  from  720  to  825,  an 
increase  of  12  percent  over  last  year. 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  continued 
to  be  in  high  demand.  Student  usage  increased,  particu¬ 
larly  for  respiratory,  sexual,  and  gynecological  complaints. 
There  were  more  acute-care  visits  and  fewer  visits  for  oral 
contraception  and  allergy  injections.  Faboratory  testing 
also  increased  dramatically. 

The  Office  of  Health  Promotion  sought  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  campus  wellness  program.  A  variety  of 
efforts  provided  students  the  opportunity  to  explore 
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wcilness  lifestyles.  These  included  a  Health  Fair,  national 
acknowledgments,  self-care  opportunities,  fun  runs, 
a  wellness  cruise,  and  nutrition-awareness  activities.  In 
addition  to  these  efforts,  significant  energy  went  into  AIDS 
education  and  sexual-wellness  programming  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Despite  severe  budget  constraints,  financial-aid  ser¬ 
vices  were  successfully  delivered  to  UNCW students  during 
the  1990-1991  academic  year.  Student  aid  totaled  almost 
>10  million,  an  increase  of  S3  million.  Loan  increases 
represented  more  than  half  this  total.  All  freshmen  aid 
recipients  received  early  notification  of  their  awards.  In 
addition,  a  monthly  payment  plan  has  been  inaugurated 
for  the  coming  year,  an  option  that  will  provide  financial- 
aid  counselors  with  another  important  tool  to  assist  parents 
and  students.  Joseph  V.  Capell,  director  of  financial  aid, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Business  Affairs  Division  functioned  well  and  modi¬ 
fied  operations  according  to  needs  generated  by  the  fiscal 
climate  and  academic  requisites  of  the  university.  Richard 
M.  Scott  has  succeeded  Charles  W.  King  as  assistant  vice 
chancellor. 

The  Office  of  Internal  Auditing  began  reporting  to 
the  Chancellor’s  Office.  This  change  underscores  the  im¬ 
portance  of  independence  in  control  review  and  appraisal 
and  grants  the  office  sufficient  authority  to  achieve  broad 
audit  coverage  without  bias. 

Despite  budget  restrictions  and  a  lost  position,  the 
Office  of  Accounting,  Systems  and  Budgets,  and  Financial 
Reporting  completed  its  self-study,  issued  dormitory  and 
dining  hall  refunding  bonds,  and  helped  institute  the  stu¬ 
dent  monthly  payment  plan. 

The  Physical  Plant  developed  an  energy-conservation 
program  with  the  goal  of  saving  $100,000  this  fiscal  year. 
Grounds  personnel  planted  50  hardwood  trees  as  part  of  an 
extensive  campus  beautification  project.  The  Project  De¬ 
sign  and  Management  Department  undertook  56  projects 
and  acquired  a  computer-assisted  design  and  drafting 
system. 

The  Telecommunications  Department  had  revenues 
of  $356,296  and  moved  into  a  new  office.  Campus 
switchboard  hours  were  extended,  and  a  second  student 
operator  was  hired.  Audiovisual  Services  purchased  addi¬ 
tional  sound  systems  and  a  van. 

Vending  sales  exceeded  $270,000  and  contributed 
$60,000  to  university  scholarships.  The  recycling  program 


generated  21 ,000  pounds  of  paper.  Annual  sales  at  the 
Bookstore  exceeded  $2.6  million,  an  1 1 -percent  increase 
over  last  year,  and  contributed  $36,700  to  university  schol¬ 
arships.  Postal  Services  moved  into  the  University  Center 
and  added  an  additional  700  student  mail  boxes.  Motor 
Fleet  leasing  logged  167,000  miles  and  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  vehicle. 

The  occupancy  rate  in  Housing  was  89.9  percent 
during  die  spring  semester.  The  housing  program  began  a 
five-year  capital  improvement  project.  A  new  pizza  and 
delicatessen  operation  opened  in  the  University  Center. 

Organizational  changes  in  the  Campus  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  strengthened  its  efficiency  and  sensitivity  to  commu¬ 
nity  needs.  The  Crime  Prevention  Division  again  earned  a 
Crime  Prevention  Award  for  Superior  Achievement  in 
Crime  Prevention  from  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Crime  Control  and  Public  Safety. 

Purchasing  Services  assisted  in  renovating  Kenan 
House,  the  chancellor’s  residence,  and  was  heavily  involved 
in  the  opening  of  the  University  Center.  Purchases  totaled 
$6  million,  including  $452,000  in  construction  renovation 
contracts.  Purchasing  also  was  host  for  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Educational  Buyers  annual  meeting.  UNCW’s 
assistant  director  was  elected  vice  president  and  president¬ 
elect. 

The  major  focuses  of  the  Safety  Department  were 
increased  training  and  accident  prevention.  The  program 
qualified  UNCW  to  receive  the  Governor’s  Award  of  Merit 
for  Safety  and  Health. 

Human  Resources  moved  into  new  quarters.  Its 
activities  included  54  training  programs  and  a  substantial 
number  of  departmental-specific  workshops  and  retreats. 

Its  personnel  also  implemented  a  voluntary  shared-leave 
program,  a  dependent-care  assistance  plan,  and  a  faculty- 
development  fund. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

The  Division  of  University  Advancement  experienced  a 
year  of  expanded  responsibilities,  new  activities,  and  nu¬ 
merous  changes  brought  about  by  the  appointment  of  Jane 
Smith  Patterson  as  interim  vice  chancellor  and  the  call  to 
active  military  service  for  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  M. 
Tyrone  Rowell  in  conjunction  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Throughout  this  period,  the  division  continued  to 
provide  strong  leadership  and  service  in  both  public  affairs 
and  fund-raising.  More  than  2,000  donors  contributed 
$850,772  to  the  university  or  the  UNCW  Foundation, 
excluding  research  grants  and  gifts  received  through  the 
Seahawk  Club. 
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The  special  highlight  of  the  year  was  my  installation 
in  April,  which  celebrated  the  entire  university  community. 
Staff  members  in  the  division  worked  around  the  clock  on 
many  of  the  special  events  accompanying  this  ceremony. 
One  particularly  rewarding  project  was  our  beautiful  new 
university  mace,  carried  for  the  first  time  in  the  academic 
procession.  The  mace  incorporates  elements  and  materials 
important  to  the  history  of  the  university  and  region.  Its 
boss,  or  top,  represents  the  essence  of  education,  the  flame 
of  learning,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  mankinds  timeless 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Its  shaft  is  made  of  live  oak,  a  tree 
indigenous  to  the  area,  and  the  terminus  is  a  long-leaf  pine 
cone  to  symbolize  the  state  tree  that  is  common  to  the 
landscape  of  southeastern  North  Carolina. 

The  Office  of  University  Relations  continued  to 
manage  UNCW’s  communications  projects,  including  its 
news,  publications,  and  public  relations.  Its  staff  also  pro¬ 
vided  the  leadership  for  many  public  outreach  activities. 
This  office  kept  the  public  informed  about  special  events 
and  the  activities  of  our  trustees,  administration,  faculty, 
staff,  and  students.  The  Office  of  University  Publications 
communicated  the  university’s  mission  through  80  publica¬ 
tions.  It  converted  the  alumni  publication  into  a  magazine 
format  and  designed  and  produced  our  first  research  maga¬ 
zine.  Another  special  project  was  the  creation  of  academic 
regalia  for  the  Board  ofTrustees. 

The  alumni  program  continued  to  grow  in  both 
scope  and  activities.  Its  highlights  included  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Master  of  Business  Administration  Chapter  and 
the  continued  growth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Area  Chapter, 
which  sponsored  several  events.  Regional  functions  were 
held  in  Charlotte,  Jacksonville,  the  Triad  area,  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Other  activities  included  an  expansion  of  the 
awards  and  scholarship  effort,  a  family  weekend,  and  the 
first  out-of-town  parents’  meeting,  held  in  New  Jersey. 

Under  Ms.  Patterson’s  direction,  the  newly  created 
Division  for  Public  Service  is  ideally  positioned  to  fulfill  the 
dictum  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  one  of  North 
Carolina’s  foremost  educators,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
university  should  be  the  borders  of  the  state.  We  live  in  an 
area  where  many  of  the  problems  of  modern  American 
society — poverty,  racial  injustice,  inadequate  education, 
insufficient  medical  care,  declining  family  structure,  and 
environmental  concerns — cry  out  to  be  addressed. 

As  a  regional  university,  we  must  be  committed  to 
assisting  regional  institutions.  We  expect  our  initial  public- 


service  focus  to  be  in  the  areas  of  economic  and  commu¬ 
nity  development,  human-resource  development,  and 
preservation  of  natural  resources  in  a  15-county  service  area 
in  southeastern  North  Carolina.  The  citizens  in  these 
counties  have  an  educational  level  below  the  state  average. 
Only  one  county  has  an  estimated  median  family  income 
that  equals  the  state  average.  These  demographics,  coupled 
with  rapidly  changing  populations  influenced  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Interstate  40,  reveal  a  region  that  needs  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  challenges  of  the  coming  generation. 

Conclusion 

Here  in  Wilmington,  our  extended  heritage  has  bestowed 
upon  us  the  legacy  of  a  splendid  natural  setting,  global 
connections,  a  love  of  learning,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
arts.  The  vision  and  courage  of  countless  citizens  have 
launched  us  toward  a  new  century  and  in  so  doing  have 
tied  us  inextricably  to  the  larger  community  in  which  we 
live. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  modern  comprehen¬ 
sive  university  must  stand  for  enlightenment  and  equity, 
thus  a  broadened  concept  of  educational  citizenship.  By 
exploring  our  opportunities,  we  can  help  define  its  role  for 
the  state  and  nation — a  definition  that  is  sorely  needed.  In 
so  doing  we  can  bring  our  intelligence  and  goodwill  to  the 
service  of  mankind  in  addressing  the  unfinished  business  of 
extending  democracy,  increasing  tolerance,  and  mitigating 
economic  inequality.  “Good  men  must  live  in  a  great  city,” 
said  Aristotle.  By  creating  that  culture  within  our  campus 
community,  we  can  become  a  laboratory  for  and  example 
of  a  humane,  progressive  polity. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  better  vehicle  for  realizing  our 
potential  than  here,  at  the  university,  and  nowhere  is  there 
a  better  place  to  begin  the  process  of  building  confidently 
for  the  positive  future  that  beckons  us.  We  shall  not  fail 
that  rendezvous. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  R.  Leutze 
Chancellor 
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Western  Carolina  University  completed  a  successful  year 
despite  a  shortage  of  resources.  Faculty  and  staff  managed 
the  uncertainty  of  budget  cuts  with  a  spirit  of  determina¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  and  continued  to  provide  quality 
educational  programs  to  our  students. 

Many  problems  resulting  from  the  fiscal  restrictions 
were  solved  by  effective  management  and  extra  effort. 
Computer-based  systems  were  developed  or  improved, 
allowing  increased  workloads  to  be  managed  more  effec¬ 
tively.  The  library  network  with  Appalachian  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  was 
crucial  in  managing  reduced  library  acquisitions. 

Our  service  mission  received  added  emphasis,  in 
keeping  with  the  newly  proposed  role  and  mission  for  the 
university.  Service  to  the  western  North  Carolina  region 
included  the  establishment  of  an  economic-development 
coalition  for  Jackson  County  and  offering  increased  sup¬ 
port  in  the  areas  of  international  trade,  waste  management, 
and  land-use  planning.  International  projects  are  under¬ 
way  in  Burkina  Faso,  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Mali. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Trustees  re-elected  Richard  A.  Wood,  Jr., 
chairman,  and  Orville  D.  Coward,  vice  chairman. 

Deborah  B.  Strum  served  as  secretary  until  March  1991, 
when  Levern  H.  Allen  was  elected  upon  Mrs.  Strum’s 
resignation.  T.  Andrew  Lambert,  student  body  president, 
served  as  an  ex-officio  trustee.  Charles  M.  Ambrose  was 
named  assistant  to  the  chancellor  for  university  advance¬ 
ment  and  Diana  Henshaw  was  named  dean  of  continuing 
education  and  summer  school. 

Effective  March  1,  1991,  James  E.  Dooley  became 
vice  chancellor  for  university  services,  incorporating  the 
Center  for  Improving  Mountain  Living,  the  Cherokee 
Center,  the  Fine  Arts  Center,  international  development, 
and  the  Mountain  Heritage  Center.  The  Offices  of  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Alumni  Affairs  were  moved  to  the  new  Office 
of  University  Advancement. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  Office  for  Academic  Affairs  completed  a  successful 
year,  overcoming  budget  reductions  that  included  the  loss 
of  eight  faculty  positions.  While  our  first-time  freshman 
enrollment  was  lower  than  last  year’s,  transfer-student 
enrollments  were  up,  and  retention  rates  were  slightly 
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improved,  leading  to  a  slight  increase  in  total  enrollment. 
The  quality  of  our  freshman  class,  as  measured  by  scores  on 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  high  school  class  rank, 
continued  to  improve. 

The  addition  of  bachelor’s  degree  programs  in  inter¬ 
national  business  and  in  philosophy  strengthened  our 
curriculum. 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Studies  and  Planning 
joined  the  Office  for  Academic  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of 
International  Development  was  transferred  from  Academic 
Affairs  to  the  Office  of  University  Services.  These  reorgani¬ 
zations  will  strengthen  our  strategic  and  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  efforts  and  the  university-wide  outcomes  assessment 
program. 

We  sponsored  a  year-long  program,  “The  Year  of  the 
Student,”  emphasizing  the  teaching/learning  experience  as 
viewed  by  students.  The  Faculty  Center  for  Teaching 
Excellence  and  the  University  Media  Center  continued 
efforts  to  reach  a  large  portion  of  the  faculty  through  spe¬ 
cial  programs,  retreats,  seminars,  lunch  sessions,  and  a 
newsletter  devoted  to  improving  teaching.  The  center  also 
sponsored  the  second  Carolina  Colloquy  on  College  Teach¬ 
ing  and  established  an  inter-university  network  on  teaching 
excellence  among  all  University  of  North  Carolina  campuses. 

Hunter  Library  received  the  Chancellors  Award  of 
Excellence  for  support  units  while  managing  periodical 
reductions  as  high  as  35  percent  in  some  departments.  The 
library  network  with  Appalachian  State  University  and 
UNC  Asheville  provided  major  assistance  by  allowing  us  to 
pool  and  share  library  materials. 

Our  educational  programs  offered  in  Asheville  continue 
to  be  a  major  component  of  WCU’s  educational  mission. 
Our  graduate  courses  represented  85  percent  of  all  instruc¬ 
tion  coordinated  through  the  Asheville  Graduate  Center. 

Student  Affairs 

New-student  orientation  programs  for  summer  and  fall 
were  improved  by  involving  the  academic  community  and 
implementing  a  new  computer-based  system.  The  pro¬ 
grams  received  extremely  positive  evaluations  by  parents, 
students,  faculty,  and  other  participants. 

Omega  Chi  Upsilon,  a  national  residence-hall  honor¬ 
ary  society,  and  the  Student  Committee  Against  Acquain¬ 
tance  Rape  (SCAAR),  completed  a  successful  first  year. 
Omega  Chi  Upsilon  developed  a  monthly  recognition 
program  for  students  and  staff  that  resulted  in  three  resi¬ 
dence-hall  assistants  receiving  regional  recognition  and  one 
receiving  national  recognition.  The  society  also  awarded  its 
first  annual  scholarship  for  outstanding  leadership  and 
service  in  the  residence-hall  program.  SCAAR  is  develop¬ 


ing  a  peer-education  program  for  students  and  is  promot¬ 
ing  a  rape-victim  support  group. 

Educational,  social,  and  recreational  opportunities 
were  provided  through  a  variety  of  programs.  The  resi¬ 
dence-hall  student  staff  presented  1,222  programs  (average 
attendance:  23)  to  more  than  28,000  individuals.  The 
Residence  Hall  Council  held  258  activities  with  4,722 
participants.  Last  Minute  Productions  sponsored  275 
activities,  including  an  expanded  multi-cultural  program; 
an  all-nighter  program;  a  lecture  series;  a  large  selection  of 
leisure  classes;  and  trips  to  Colorado,  Mexico,  the  Bound¬ 
ary  Waters,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Jennifer  Williams  was  named  assistant  to  the  vice 
chancellor  and  director  of  minority  affairs.  Operating 
under  the  theme  of  “Bridging  the  Gap,”  we  implemented  a 
number  of  new  programs  and  activities  to  help  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  local  communities  work  more  effectively  with  our 
African-American  students.  Activities  included  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  installation  of  a  granite  marker  on  the  site  of  the 
original  Cullowhee  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
founded  by  former  slaves  in  1892.  A  special  awards  pro¬ 
gram  was  implemented  to  recognize  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  by  African-American  students  in  several  areas. 

Business  Affairs 

In  the  Business  Affairs  Division,  effective  management  and 
extra  effort  by  all  employees  offset  many  problems  caused 
by  fiscal  restrictions. 

The  Personnel,  Cafeteria  Services,  Bookstore,  Central 
Store,  and  the  Internal  Audit  departments  made  progress  in 
designing  and  implementing  computer-based  systems.  An 
automated  purchasing  system  installed  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  improved  the  accuracy  rate  of  purchase-order 
information  forwarded  to  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Raleigh  from  78  percent  to  94  percent. 

The  first  phase  of  the  campus  broadband  cable  sys¬ 
tem  was  completed  and  WCU’s  recycling  program  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  office  paper,  aluminum  cans,  and  scrap 
metal.  Approximately  66  tons  of  material  have  been  re¬ 
cycled,  returning  more  than  $2,000  to  the  university. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

The  Office  of  Development  and  Special  Services  became 
the  Office  of  University  Services,  consolidating  WCU’s 
major  regional  and  international  outreach  programs.  The 
Offices  of  University  Development  and  Alumni  Affairs 
were  moved  to  the  new  Office  of  University  Advancement. 

The  Center  for  Improving  Mountain  Living  (CIML) 
served  as  the  major  technical  assistance  and  service  unit  of 
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v  univcrsitv.  During  the  past  year,  funding  was  received 
:  -  a  nal  leadership-training  program  and  for  an  exten- 
sive  solid-waste  planning  effort  involving  six  regional 
organisations.  The  Small  Business  and  Technolog)'  Devel¬ 
opment  Center  provided  assistance  to  nearly  600  clients 
throughout  a  22-count)-  area  and  began  planning  to  expand 
services  for  businesses  interested  in  international  trade. 

Human-service  efforts  focused  on  Families  in  the 
Workplace,  a  project  to  help  small  businesses  respond  to 
changing  demographics  in  the  work  place,  and  on 
AceLink,  a  national  award-winning  model  serving  senior 
citizens  and  latchkey  children.  We  completed  an  extensive 
impact  study  of  outdoor  recreational  operations  in  the 
region,  and  intensified  efforts  to  heighten  public  awareness 
of  the  benefits  of  recycling  and  waste  minimization. 

The  Center  for  Private  Volunteer  Organization/ 
University'  Collaboration  in  Development  project  for  vil¬ 
lage-level  natural  resources  management  in  Burkina  Faso 
began  its  second  year,  and  the  On-Farm  Seed  Project  in 
Senegal  and  Gambia  entered  its  fourth  year.  A  cooperative 
effort  was  begun  with  Washington  State  University  on  the 
Mali  Livestock  Project  funded  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  Office  of  International 
Development  completed  arrangements  for  special  training 
sessions  at  WCU  for  Chinese  officials  and  assisted  aca¬ 
demic  departments  in  developing  a  cooperative  research 
project  with  the  University  of  Swaziland. 

Western  North  Carolina  Tomorrow  (WNCT),  a  17- 
county  leadership  organization,  adopted  land-use  planning 
as  a  major  emphasis  and  sought  legislation  mandating  the 
involvement  of  mountain-region  counties  in  land-use 
planning.  WNCT  collaborated  with  CIML  in  conducting 
a  successful  land-use  management  conference  for  county 
leaders  and  served  as  a  regional  information  resource  on 
land-use  planning.  WNCT  sponsored  presentations  on 
acid  rain  that  attracted  over  4,000  people. 

WNCT  provided  staff  assistance  for  the  newly 
formed  Western  North  Carolina  Industrial  Council,  for  the 
formation  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  International 
Trade  Center,  and  the  first  Western  North  Carolina  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Symposium,  held  in  Asheville. 

The  Mountain  Heritage  Centers  “Coverlets:  New 
Threads  in  Old  Patterns,”  a  collection  of  weavings  included 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Ser¬ 
vice,  was  on  display  in  Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts-funded  exhibition  “Irons 
in  the  Fire”  was  opened  for  public  viewing.  The  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council  funded  a  recording  project  docu¬ 
menting  the  Native-American  dance  music  and  commen¬ 
tary  of  Walker  Calhoun,  a  widely  recognized  traditional 
Cherokee  singer  and  dancer. 


A  reorganization  of  our  development  and  alumni 
programs  took  place  in  March  when  the  Office  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Advancement  was  created.  This  new  office  now  over¬ 
sees  all  university  fund-raising  activities,  alumni  programs, 
athletic  scholarship  programs,  and  the  Development 
Foundation. 

During  the  final  quarter  of  1991,  we  assessed  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  university  advancement  programs  and 
completed  financial  reviews.  In  an  effort  to  broaden  our 
support  base,  we  are  developing  plans  to  restructure  many 
of  our  advancement  programs. 

The  year  is  best  summarized  as  a  productive  one  for 
the  Alumni  Association.  The  success  of  the  Alumni  Tower 
project  has  produced  a  greater  sense  of  belonging  and 
created  closer  ties  between  alumni,  students,  and  the 
institution. 

Athletics 

The  improvement  of  two  athletic  programs  was  validated 
by  the  selection  of  Danny  Williamson  as  Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  Women’s  Indoor  Track  and  Field  Coach  of  the  Year 
and  David  Johnson  as  Southern  Conference  Men’s  Tennis 
Coach  of  the  Year.  Kevin  Bellomo  and  Bruce  Kullman 
were  named  Southern  Conference  Players  of  the  Year  in 
baseball  and  golf,  respectively. 

Athletes  excelled  in  the  classroom,  as  well.  All  nine 
women’s  tennis  players  earned  grade-point  averages  of  3.0 
or  better  during  fall  semester,  and  58  student-athletes  were 
named  to  the  Southern  Conference  Academic  Honor  Roll. 

Conclusion 

These  difficult  financial  times  help  us  all  to  understand  the 
quality  and  character  of  Western  Carolina  University.  We 
understand  with  greater  clarity  that  amidst  all  our  ambi¬ 
tions,  goals,  and  objectives,  our  central  task  is  to  deliver  the 
best  possible  education  to  our  students.  With  the  contin¬ 
ued  support  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  president,  and  our  Board  ofTrustees,  I  am 
confident  WCU  will  meet  the  challenge  of  this  task. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 
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Winston-Salem 
State  University 

Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Chancellor 


Winston-Salem  State  University  made  good  progress  in 
1990-91  despite  difficult  economic  conditions.  In  a  year  in 
which  the  university  was  still  recovering  from  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  a  1989  storm  and  the  state’s  budget  woes  forced 
severe  cutbacks,  WSSU  moved  forward  in  strengthening  its 
curriculum  and  planning  for  a  1992  centennial  celebration. 

Such  challenges  required  that  everyone  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  take  greater  responsibility  for  the  effective  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  institution.  Through  cooperative  efforts, 
1990-91  turned  out  to  be  a  good  year,  with  positive  assess¬ 
ments  coming  from  three  accrediting  agencies.  The  South¬ 
ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  reaffirmed  our 
regional  accreditation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  December. 

In  March,  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  conducted  a  joint  self-study  visit.  Both  visiting 
teams  cited  as  strengths  administrative  support,  facilities, 
and  curricula. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  academic  year  provided  several  opportunities  to 
strengthen  our  instructional  programs  and  support  services. 
A  review  of  the  general-education  program  by  a  special  task 
force  gave  impetus  to  a  two-year  (1990-92)  pilot  study  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  an  academic  core  course  of 
study.  The  core  is  designed  to  better  prepare  students  for 
success  in  major  programs;  to  provide  a  common  body  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  measured  more  easily;  and  to  in¬ 
crease  retention,  progression,  and  graduation  rates. 

The  establishment  of  a  degree  program  in  physical 
therapy  capped  several  years  of  intense  planning  by  WSSU 
officials  and  representatives  of  various  local  health  agencies. 
Such  unprecedented  collaboration  helped  us  secure  a  grant 
from  the  Kate  B.  Reynolds  Health  Care  Trust  to  support 
the  program’s  implementation. 

As  part  of  our  ongoing  efforts  to  augment  instruction 
with  computers,  the  computer  literacy/writing  laboratory 
and  the  IBM  information  window  system,  which  provides 
simulated  experiences  for  students  in  physical  science,  went 
into  full  operation  during  the  year. 

Efforts  to  improve  teaching  and  academic  support 
services  were  rewarded  with  improved  student  scores  on 
licensure  examinations.  WSSU  posted  pass  rates  of  80 
percent  on  the  professional  knowledge  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Teachers  Exam,  85  percent  on  the  medical  technol¬ 
ogy  Board  of  Registry  exam,  and  89  percent  on  the  state 
licensing  exam  for  nursing  graduates. 
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\\  SSI'  students  presented  research  papers  at  confer- 
ences  of  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
ifner  Education,  the  National  Council  ofTeachers  of 
Mathematics,  and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Also,  in 
February,  members  of  the  Model  United  Nations  Associa¬ 
tion  hosted  a  group  of  Russian  students  and  faculty  from 
the  Moscow  State  Institute  tor  International  Relations  as 
part  of  a  multi-campus  project  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Consortium  on  International  and  Intercultural 
Education  (NCIIE).  Later  in  the  year,  a  delegation  of 
faculty  and  staff  from  NCIIE  member  institutions,  includ- 
ine;  representatives  from  WSSU,  traveled  to  Russia  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  formal  exchange  agreement  with  Moscow  State. 

V  SSU  also  hosted  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Model  United  Nations,  co-sponsored  by  NCIIE  and  the 
Triangle  Universities  Security  Seminar. 

Honors  Weekend,  which  heralds  outstanding  aca¬ 
demic  achievement,  featured  a  banquet  for  newly  inducted 
members  of  the  Student  Honors  Organization  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  more  than  400  students  at  die  Honors  Convoca¬ 
tion.  b  lusic  professor  Winston  Bell  earned  the  Wachovia 
Excellence  in  Teaching  Award. 

The  99th  commencement  exercises  featured  John 
Hope  Franklin,  noted  educator,  author,  and  historian,  and 
330  graduates,  our  largest  senior  class  in  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade.  Thirteen  students  graduated  summa  cum  laude,  25 
magna  cion  laude,  and  65  cum  laude.  One  student,  Mary 
Fletcher,  earned  the  coveted  honors  bachelor’s  degree  signi¬ 
fying  completion  of  rigorous  requirements  for  general  and 
departmental  honors. 

Faculty  also  won  honors.  Maurice  Odine  (chair  of 
mass  communications)  was  awarded  the  Minority  Journal¬ 
ism  Education  Fellowship  by  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  B.  Lee  Stackhouse  (life  sciences)  was  selected  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Intramural  Associates  Pro¬ 
gram.  Elwanda  Ingram  (English  and  foreign  languages) 
was  selected  to  participate  in  a  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  summer  seminar.  Additionally,  Michelle 
Chenault  (medical  technology),  BoonT.  Lee  (library  ser¬ 
vices),  Abhijit  Sen  (mass  communications),  and  Elva  Jones 
(chair  of  mathematics/computer  science),  completed  re¬ 
quirements  for  doctoral  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  or  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Twenty-three  proposals  developed  by  faculty  resulted 
in  grants  totaling  $2,792,741,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
over  1989-90. 

Community  leaders  also  lent  their  expertise  to  the 
learning  process  at  WSSU.  Visiting  professors  John  Gates 
(editorial-page  editor)  and  Floyd  Rogers  (senior  writer)  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  offered  communications  stu¬ 


dents  the  practicing  journalists’  perspective  of  reporting 
and  editing,  while  Mayor  Martha  Wood  hosted  a  monthly 
public-affairs  program  on  WSNC-FM  90.5,  the  campus 
radio  station. 

Student  Affairs 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
worked  closely  with  students  to  provide  a  myriad  of  co- 
curricular  activities  and  support  services.  From  registration 
to  residence-hall  seminars,  staff  planned  and  implemented 
programs  to  make  campus  life  more  satisfying  and  to  en¬ 
courage  maximum  student  participation. 

The  university  placed  significant  emphasis  on  enroll¬ 
ment  management  during  the  year.  A  Recruitment  and 
Retention  Task  Force  focused  on  ways  to  involve  the  entire 
university  in  evaluating  current  practices  and  making 
WSSU  more  appealing  to  new  and  continuing  students. 
New,  generous  scholarship  funds  were  identified  and  publi¬ 
cized  to  attract  more  academically  gifted  students.  About 
30  new  Chancellor’s  and  Centennial  scholars  are  expected 
to  enroll  in  fall. 

The  fall  and  spring  open-house  programs  attracted 
nearly  1,000  prospective  students  and  their  families  to  the 
campus,  while  WSSU  representatives  intensified  their 
monthly  visits  to  area  community  colleges.  Also,  25 
course-by-course  transfer  agreements  were  completed, 
giving  community  college  students  greater  flexibility  in 
completing  their  bachelor’s  degrees. 

To  help  students  become  acquainted  with  college  life, 
we  established  the  Campus  Pals  and  the  Student  Support 
Network  Mentoring  programs,  pairing  new  students  with 
continuing  students.  The  Freshman  Students  Program,  a 
year-long  seminar  set  to  begin  in  fall  1991,  will  also  help 
first-year  students  adjust. 

The  registration  process  was  made  smoother  by  allow¬ 
ing  students  to  consult  advisers  and  to  register  for  classes  in 
the  familiar  environs  of  their  academic  departments. 

Fall  1990  headcount  enrollment  totaled  2,517,  625 
of  whom  attended  part-time.  Summer  school  enrollment 
for  1991  was  1,590.  Many  of  the  students  enrolled  during 
the  year  were  participants  in  on-campus  programs  for 
emergency  medical  technicians  pursuing  bachelor’s  degrees 
in  nursing,  or  registered  nurses  enrolled  in  degree-related 
extension  courses  at  Wilkes  Community  College  and 
Watauga  Community  Hospital. 

To  aid  students  in  their  job  searches,  the  career-ser¬ 
vices  program  conducted  a  series  of  workshops  and  job 
fairs.  Fifty-three  companies  participated  in  the  annual 
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Career  Day  Program,  and  the  Teachers’  Fair  drew  represen¬ 
tatives  from  150  school  systems. 

Outside  of  class,  students  involved  themselves  in  a 
broad  range  of  campus  and  community  programs.  One 
source  of  great  pride  was  the  Campus  All-Star  Challenge, 
sponsored  by  American  Honda.  In  its  first  appearance  in 
the  College  Bowl-type  contest,  the  five-member  WSSU 
team  amassed  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  a  single 
game  (450),  the  greatest  margin  of  victory  in  a  game  (4 25), 
and  the  third-highest  point  total  in  its  section.  Special 
recognition  goes  to  team  captain  Blake  Dye  and  members 
Christopher  Caldwell,  Alvin  Cates,  Starling  Churn,  and 
Luther  Johnson. 

Business  Affairs 

Despite  problems  caused  by  required  budget  reductions, 
the  Division  of  Business  Affairs  can  claim  a  year  of  substan¬ 
tial  progress.  The  division  completed  financial  negotiations 
with  the  N.C.  Department  of  Insurance  and  the  Federal 
Office  of  Emergency  Management  to  recover  $1.3  million 
in  damages  caused  by  the  1989  tornado.  It  continued  to 
make  improvements  to  management-information  systems 
in  accounting,  personnel/payroll,  and  direct  revenue  collec¬ 
tions;  and  also  consulted  with  selected  architects  in  plan¬ 
ning  two  major  facilities — the  student  services/student 
union/cafeteria  complex  and  a  new  residence  hall. 

The  newly  established  Staff  Development/Enrich¬ 
ment  Program  gave  employees  many  opportunities  for 
personal  and  professional  development.  Workshops  were 
conducted  on  such  topics  as  computer  training,  customer 
service,  communications  skills,  safety,  working  relation¬ 
ships,  telephone  skills,  financial  investments,  and  supervi¬ 
sory  skills. 

In  auxiliary  services,  WSSU  achieved  its  objective  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  revenue  base  through  improved 
operating  efficiency  and  service.  Increased  profits  from 
bookstore  and  vending  contracts  have  been  earmarked  for 
the  new  merit  scholarship  program.  Further,  an  institu¬ 
tional  licensing  program  with  National  Collegiate  Service 
Corporation  will  protect  WSSU’s  logo  and  emblems  and 
provide  an  additional  source  of  revenue. 

As  was  the  case  with  all  other  areas  of  the  university’s 
operations,  physical  facilities  felt  the  impact  of  severe  bud¬ 
get  cuts.  Despite  funding  shortages,  several  significant 
projects  were  completed  during  the  year— the  addition  to 
O’Kelly  Library;  security  lighting  on  the  athletic  field  and 
tennis  courts;  landscaping  around  Blair  Hall  Administra¬ 
tion  Building  and  the  chancellor’s  residence,  including  tree 


replacements  resulting  from  the  1989  storm;  and  other 
storm  damage  repairs.  Additionally,  three  major  projects 
are  in  the  design  stage:  the  student  services/cafeteria/stu- 
dent  union  complex,  a  400-student  dormitory,  and  kitchen 
renovations  at  the  Albert  H.  Anderson  Conference  Center. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

During  1990-91,  the  university  completed  Phase  I  of  the 
Centennial  Campaign,  which  focused  on  securing  support 
from  local  corporations  and  foundations,  alumni,  trustees, 
staff,  and  individuals.  Phase  I  yielded  pledges  of  $5.9 
million  during  the  fiscal  year,  bringing  total  pledges  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  campaign  began  in  March  1989  to  $15.7 
million.  The  five-year  timetable  for  reaching  our  $25- 
million  goal  includes  the  solicitation  of  corporations  and 
foundations  on  both  regional  and  national  levels,  an  under¬ 
taking  scheduled  to  begin  with  Phase  II  in  September. 

Procedures  for  gift  oversight — including 
acknowledgement,  implementation,  and  interim  reporting 
as  specified  by  contributors — also  were  established.  A  new 
donor  software  package  was  installed,  which  has  simplified 
the  record-keeping  of  gifts  and  the  management  of  donor 
and  alumni  information. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs,  along  with  the  Alumni 
Centennial  Campaign  Executive  Committee,  also  played 
an  important  role  in  fund-raising.  The  National  Alumni 
Association,  which  pledged  $2  million  to  the  Centennial 
Campaign,  has  received  commitments  of  more  than  $1.2 
million  since  inaugurating  a  series  of  alumni  receptions  in 
key  geographical  regions.  The  alumni  campaign,  which 
will  continue  in  Phase  II,  has  included  a  national 
phonathon  and  the  strategy  of  targeting  alumni  who  work 
for  companies  with  matching-gift  programs. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  continued  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  promoting  the  university.  A  major 
project  for  the  year  involved  working  with  Southern  Bell  to 
feature  WSSU  and  its  1992  centennial  on  the  cover  of  the 
1991-92  Winston-Salem  telephone  directory.  Approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  directories  have  been  distributed  to  resi¬ 
dences  and  businesses  in  the  greater  Winston-Salem  area. 
The  cover  will  serve  as  a  marketing  piece  throughout  the 
fiscal  year. 

University  events  provided  grist  for  the  media  mill, 
and  WSSU  harvested  a  number  of  features.  Coverage 
included  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  Diggs  Gallery  and 
the  O’Kelly  Library  addition,  homecoming,  Diggs  Gallery 
exhibitions,  the  John  Biggers  murals,  and  numerous  aca¬ 
demic  programs.  Significant  coverage  was  also  generated 
by  the  initiation  of  the  J.  Alston  Atkins  Lectures  in  Consti- 
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tutional  Law  series,  established  in  memory  of  the  Slater 
State  Normal  School  (now  WSSU)  graduate  who  became  a 
noted  civil-rights  advocate  and  constitutional  lawyer. 

In  odrer  development  activities,  the  university  hosted 
the  second  annual  “Bighouse  Gaines  Golf  and  Tennis 
Spring  Classic  and  participated  for  the  second  year  in  the 
Crosby  Celebrity  GolfTournament.  The  winners  of  die 
Gaines  Classic  teamed  with  singer  Johnny  Mathis  to  win 
$2,500  for  WSSU. 

Conclusion 

.As  we  close  out  1990-91,  the  Winston-Salem  State  Univer¬ 
sity  family  looks  forward  to  1991-92  and  the  celebration  of 


100  years  of  service  and  achievement.  Looking  toward  that 
milestone,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deepest 
appreciation  to  the  N.C.  General  Assembly,  UNC  Board  of 
Governors,  UNC  General  Administration,  WSSU  Board 
ofTrustees,  and  all  other  university  friends  who  have  of¬ 
fered  their  support  to  the  continued  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  ofWinston-Salem  State  University. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 
Chancellor 
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